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HERE is an old saying, that “to 
know a man well, one must win- 

ter and summer with him.” He is seen 
then in his varying moods. He is taken 
when off his guard; when not acting a 
part, but appearing in his true and nat- 
ural self. Any little peculiarities, offens- 
ive or innocent, that might be concealed 
in the intercourse. of an ordinary ac- 
quaintance, will then be sure to come to 
light. An eight-months’ cruise at sea, 
perhaps, affords still better means of 
testing one’s temper and disposition ; 
for, on shipboard, there is no escaping 
the observation of others, especially of 
one’s messmates. The very monotony 
of life at sea serves to bring out more 
distinctly the individual character. One 
is little noticed in a multitude, and yields 
more or less to the personal influences 
that surround him. But the individu- 
ality that is often lost in larger commu- 
nities, is sure to be developed on a man- 
of-war. The officers come to know each 


II. 


other thoroughly, and to see themselves, 
also, more as others see them. And so 
it is remarked that there is less of dis- 
guise or artifice among them, and more 
of an easy, natural simplicity, than are 
found in almost any other class. The: 
discipline of the service, and the evident 
necessity of self-control, naturally oper- 
ate as a check upon the too free display 
of personal feeling; so that occasions 
of serious offense are rarely given, either 
by word or deed. But it will sometimes 
happen that all such restraints are 
broken over under the overmastering 
force of passion. In former times, such 
outbreaks were wont to find their issue 
in a personal rencontre at the next port, 
not unfrequently attended with fatal re-- 
sults. The practice of dueling, how- 
ever, has yielded to a wise regulation of 
the Navy: under which, as some of the 
older ones declare, the manners of the 
officers have not at all improved; while 
others still insist that insult now is more 
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rare than when resented with a challenge, 

and that the bearing of officers toward 

each other is more uniformly courteous 

than formerly. However this may be, 

the existence of a mutual feeling of 
jealousy between the two classes known 

as staff officers and officers of the /ine, 

aggravated on occasion, and sometimes 

exhibiting itself with considerable vio- 

lence, was more than once brought to 

the notice of the writer. It happens that 

just now an attempt is making to adjust, 

in some fair way, the claims of these 

two classes, and to settle the long vexed 

questions of rank and privilege between 

them. As the reader may be ignorant 

of the distinction so long made in the 

Navy, a word or two of explanation may 

not be amiss. 

On entering what is called the ward- 
room of a man-of-war, in which the 
officers below the rank of Commander, 
and above the rank of Midshipman, are 
quartered, it is always observed that 
the officers ranking as Lieutenant-Com- 
manders, Lieutenants, Masters, and En- 
‘signs, are assigned to rooms on the one 
side; while the Chaplain, Surgeon, 
Purser, Chief-Engineer, (if it be a steam 
‘vwessel) and Officer of the Marines, are 
‘ranged together upon the opposite side. 
The same division is also made when 
tthey sit together at their meals. The 
former are known as line officers, the 
latter as staff officers. They differ, also, 
iin that the one class has received a 
course of instruction in all that pertains 
to naval science at the Academy, while 
the other is taken, for the most part, 
directly from civil life. In the former, 
‘too, may be witnessed more of an esprit 
de corps than in the latter. The grada- 


tions ef rank are also fixed absolutely 
among them; while the staff officers 
ihave only a relative rank, subject to any 
changes that Congress may make from 
time to time; a Surgeon, for example, 
after a certain term of service, ranking 
as Lieutenant, with a few years more as 
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Lieutenant - Commander, and so on, ris- 
ing, with the lapse of time, to the rank 
of Captain. This rank, however, with 
the staff officers, is little more than nom- 
inal, entitling them to no real precedency 
in the service, except in matters of eti- 
quette. None of them are invested with 
authority, unless it be specially con- 
ferred; whereas, among the line officers, 
if the one in command be disabled or 
away from the ship, the next in rank 
takes his place, of course. Thus, it 
might happen that a young Ensign or 
Midshipman, or even a boatswain or 
gunner, (who are also in the /ine) might 
find himself in command, with all the 
staff officers on board subject to his or- 
ders. A rule like this is naturally felt 
to be a very sore grievance to some of 
the senior staff officers, who, from their 
long service and experience at sea, are, 
perhaps, more competent to command 
than many of the subordinates of the 
line. Especially humiliating is it, in 
port, to an old Surgeon, or Chaplain, 
ranking as Captain, to receive his orders 
from a stripling of a Midshipman, and 
be compelled to ask his permission to 
goon shore. It is true, instances of the 
abuse of authority are not common ; but 
they are always possible, and sometimes 
occur. The rule itself is, therefore, 
thought to be an injury to the service, 
by driving from it the ablest of the staff 
officers, who will not sacrifice their man- 
hood, nor allow their dignity to be of- 
fended. The evil is increased, perhaps, 
under the present demand in the Navy 
for skilled and educated engineers. This 
class of officers, since the introduction 
of steam navigation, has become a very 
important branch of the service. Some 
of them are, in every way, competent to 
the management of a vessel; their 
knowledge not being confined to the 
details of their own department. Evi- 
dently, with this change in the service, 
some corresponding change must follow 
in its order and discipline. Otherwise, 
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the most skillful of the naval engineers 
will find their way into the merchant ser- 
vice, where, as they believe, their abili- 
ties are more truly valued. Nor can it 
be expected that professional men of 
good education, acting as Surgeons and 
Chaplains, will be content, under the pres- 
ent order of things in the Navy. Sooner 
or later, the service must, in some way, 
be remodeled, if its highest efficiency is 
to be maintained. Doubtless, a dis- 
tinction something like the present must 
always exist. As a class, officers of the 
line only are supposed to be instructed 
in navigation, and, therefore, to be com- 
petent to the command of a ship at sea. 
The other officers are trained for a dif- 
ferent purpose, and, with few exceptions, 
are fitted only for their peculiar duties. 
But can not some system be devised, 
under which the services of the best 
men in this class might be retained, 
without offense to their personal dignity ? 
There is one change, which, it is be- 
lieved, may secure an end so desirable. 
Let the dignity of nominal rank now be- 
longing to staff officers be entirely abol- 
ished. Along with it, the distinction 
now existing between the two classes, 
with its mutual jealousies, will entirely 
disappear. Then, let the Chaplains, 
Surgeons, Engineers, etc., take their 
places, to be recognized only in their 
professional character, and to be re- 
spected only according to the manner in 
which they shall discharge their respect- 
ive duties. One continual source of an- 
noyance to these officers, now, is a tra- 
ditional assumption of superiority on the 
part of the line officers, founded upon 
the real authority which their rank con- 
fers, and the mere fiction of rank allowed 
to the other class. With the introduc- 
tion of the change above suggested, this 
assumption would soon cease, and in its 
place would arise a personal respect pro- 
portioned to character and the real value 
of professional services. 

The reasons for a change like this ap- 
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ply with special force to the office of 
Chaplain in the Navy, which, from the 
low esteem in which it has come to be 
held, is much better abolished than sus- 
tained ; utterly failing, as it does, to serve 
the purpose for which it was established. 
The writer affrms—not only from his 
own observation, but from the almost 
uniform testimony of naval officers —the 
unfitness of a majority of the Chaplains 
in our Navy for their work. And this 
arises not so much from personal defect 
at the first, or mistaken appointment, as 
from the viciousness of the system under 
which they discharge their duties. It is 
almost an impossibility for a clergyman 
to retain long together his position as 
Chaplain and a due respect for his min- 
isterial office; and, losing the latter, he 
is exposed to temptations often fatal to 
his usefulness as a teacher and exem- 
plar of Christianity. Noclergyman fit for 
duty elsewhere would accept an appoint- 
ment to duty on a man-of-war, under- 
standing the surrender he must make, 
not only of his independence as a min- 
ister of Christ, but of his own self-re- 
spect. They who receive such appoint- 
ments do so, little knowing the life they 
are to lead; and, through their own in- 
experience, often fall an easy prey to de- 
moralizing influences. If Chaplains are 
to be appointed for use, to impart the 
restraining and enlightening influences 
of religion, they should be men of tried 
stability and experience, who have been 
found useful elsewhere. And such men 
can not be found to take the appoint- 
ment knowingly, under the present con- 
dition of things in the Navy. But let 
the office of Chaplain, with all its append- 
ages of rank, be abolished, and let it be 
understood that he who holds religious 
services on a man-of-war — whether for a 
day, or a month, or a year; whether only 
in port, or on a long cruise—stands in 
his place simply in his character as a 
man and a Christian minister, and it will 
not be difficult to supply every squadron, 
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and every large ship in the Navy, from 
the ranks of the ablest and most useful 
clergymen of the land. They can go by 
invitation, or by appointment, without, 
in many cases, surrendering but for a 
time their field of labor; and the tempo- 
rary change would be a relief and a rec- 
reation, which many of them, worn with 
care and study, would be glad to find. 
So, also, under a system of competi- 
tive examinations, to become subject to 
such special regulations as the discipline 
of the service might require, Surgeons, 
Engineers, and Paymasters could be 
found. Rank would be nothing to them, 
provided they were adequately paid, and 
treated with due respect. They would 
serve the Government faithfully and con- 
tentedly, and would, no doubt, very soon 
raise the standard of excellency in their 
several departments. The writer sub- 
mits the foregoing to his friends, among 
the officers of both classes in the Navy, 


as the solution of a grave problem. 

The course of our squadron lay from 
Cayenne to Bahia, in Brazil, in which 
port we came to anchor on the 17th of 


December. The weather was fine, and 
the soft land-breeze that came over the 
bay reminded one of a pleasant summer 
day in the North. The harbor is a 
beautiful one, the banks around rising 
gradually to the height of a hundred feet 
or more, covered with the richest foliage, 
and crowned, here and there, with the 
villas of the Brazilian gentry. Bahia is 
the port where, during the late war, the 
Confederate ship F/orida, then lying at 
anchor, was cut out by the Wachuset. 
The act was in violation of the rights of 
a neutral nation; and the reader will re- 
member that the Government of the 
United States was obliged, afterward, 
by the laws of nations, to disown it, and 
tender an apology to Brazil. The Com- 
mander of the Wachuset was not igno- 
rant of the offense he was committing ; 
but determined; nevertheless, to risk his 
commission for the benefit that might 
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accrue to American commerce, already 
damaged very seriously by the depreda- 
tions of the Florida. He escaped, how- 
ever, with a reprimand. The Brazilians 
were satisfied ; ‘but the English residents 
of Bahia, who profited largely at our 
expense, were loud in their indignation. 

The town of Bahia is well located, on 
a point of high table-land that runs out 
into the sea; and as the breezes, both 
from sea and land, sweep over it con- 
stantly, is not unhealthful, nor oppress- 
ively hot. It is one of the oldest cities 
on the continent, having been founded 
by the Portuguese, in 1539. The popu- 
lation, at present, has a considerable 
share of the same element, both immi- 
grants, and the descendants of others in 
former days, of pure blood. Some of 
them are intelligent, enterprising men, 
largely engaged in commerce and manu- 
facturing. I visited quite an extensive 
cotton factory, owned and run by one, in 
which the labor was performed chiefly 
by slaves. Near by, was a fine planta- 
tion, belonging to the same person, with 
an orange grove, said to be the finest in 
South America, producing the variety 
known as the navel orange, so called 
from a little protuberance in the rind, 
containing the seeds. The pulp of the 
orange is solid throughout, and deli- 
ciously sweet. No variety so fine finds 
its way to the Northern markets. Most 
of the Portuguese, however, in Bahia 
and vicinity, have intermarried —or, 
rather, intermixed — with the aborigines 
and the negroes. It is in this class, 
chiefly, that the nobles and grandees of 
the realm are found, under the name of 
Creoles. They are often miserably in- 
ferior, in body and mind, but as haughty 
and exclusive as any princes of the blood 
in the old world. There seems to be, 
throughout Brazil, very little of race an- 
tipathy, and African descent carries no 
taint with it. Mulattoes, and even ne- 
groes of full blood, having gained their 
freedom, sometimes accumulate consid- 
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erable property, and their wealth is gen- 
erally the passport to social favor. A 
negro was pointed out to the writer as 
the owner of a large number of slaves, 
among whom was a woman whose color 
could not distinguish her from the fairest 
of the whites. She was purchased of 
her master by a subscription among the 
European residents, and her freedom giv- 
enher. Three-fourths of the population 
are negroes, and many, perhaps most of 
them, of African birth; Bahia being the 
port from which the slave-trade is chiefly 
carried on. The streets are full of them, 
the men half-naked, and the women 
nearly so; their faces and breasts often 
tattooed in true savage style. Physic- 
ally, they are by far, as a class, the finest- 
looking people there ; for the most part, 
tall, erect, and well made, the men being 
often upward of six feet in height, with 
a magnificent development of muscle, 
and the women equally fine in shape and 
figure. Of course, they have the African 
type of feature; but their expression is 
sometimes pleasant, and even handsome. 
These Africans are the beasts of burden, 
horses and mules being little used. They 
carry you about the town in sedan-chairs. 
The lighter burdens are borne on the 
head; the heavier, on the shoulders of 
men, suspended from poles ; half-a-dozen 
stout fellows carrying, in this way, a 
ton’s weight, or more, of merchandise, 
stepping together to the tune of a rude 
chant, with different parts. in which they 
all join. 

Many of the foreign residents of Ba- 
hia are English, who, by the way, are 
the most successful merchants in all the 
ports of South America. They have 
here a very pretty chapel, in which, ev- 
ery Sunday, they attend the service of 
the English Church, sustained in part 
by the English Government, and partly 
by voluntary subscription. By invita- 
tion of the Chaplain, some of the offi- 
cers of the squadron attended the serv- 
ice of Christmas-day. The weather was 
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very warm, in singular contrast with a 
Christmas at the North. But the chap- 
el was tastefully decorated with green 
branches and flowers; and the service, 
in which an American clergyman joined, 
recalled the joyous solemnities of the 
day at home. As it continued, we could 
hardly help thinking how sadly incon- 
gruous would be the scenes of another 
war between England and America, and 
how Heaven would smile upon the mighty 
energies of these two Christian nations 
if united always in the peaceful triumphs 
of their religion. What blessings of 
civilization might they jointly share, and 
confer upon other nations and peoples 
besides, if their power and enterprise 
could be employed only in a spirit of 
honest and friendly competition, and 
never in the work of mutual destruction ! 

The English Chaplain we found to be 
a man of culture and refinement, very 
much interested in the topography and 
geology of the country, making them the 
studies of his leisure hours. It was re- 
freshing enough to listen to the conver- 
sation of such a man; and we could 
hardly decline his kind invitation to 
share the hospitalities of his country 
house, some twenty miles from town. 
Meeting him at the station, we soon 
found ourselves drawn along on a Bra- 
zilian railway, at the rate of about four- 
teen miles an hour. Some English cap- 
italists were persuaded to build a road 
here of sixty miles in length; the Bra- 
zilian Government pledging seven per 
cent. on the outlay, and agreeing ulti- 
mately to take possession by paying the 
cost of construction. It proved a poor 
investment, being built at great cost, and 
without judgment in the route chosen. 
The country through which it passes is 
uninteresting, and not very productive. 
Sugar-cane, cotton, and tobacco were 
seen in the adjacent fields, but for the 
most part of inferior quality, their cult- 
ure evidently being careless and thrift- 
less. The planters work their land, as 
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they do their negroes: to get as much 
out of them as possible, and give as 
little back as possible —a process of ex- 
- haustion which the richest lands will not 
endure for many years. 

While at Bahia, we were questioned 
as to the probability of immigration from 
our own Southern States. A number of 
gentlemen had already visited Brazil 
with a view to obtaining grants of land 
from the Government for the colonizing 
of several thousand families. Of course, 
the very limited observation allowed by 
our brief stay in the country, hardly af- 
forded the means of judging fairly of its 
agricultural resources. The production 
of coffee in some districts is well known 
to be profitable, and all that travelers 
into the interior have reported of the sur- 
passing wealth of soil may be true. But 
it seemed to the writer that no greater 
blunder could be made than for Ameri- 
can citizens to migrate with their fami- 
lies to Brazil. Their own domain was 
broad enough and rich enough for gen- 
erations to come; and even the reverses 
and sad privations attending the social 
revolution at home, would be less griev- 
ous than the evils they would encounter 
here. The event has justified this opin- 
ion. The few who left their homes in 
the United States for Brazil soon re- 
turned, disheartened and disgusted, and 
the thousands whose thoughts were turn- 
ed for a time in that direction, are now 
attracted by the richer soil and more ge- 
nial climate of California. 

A passage of four days, with no inci- 
dent worth recording, brought us to Rio 
de Janeiro, whose magnificent bay, so 
much “finer than the Bay of Naples,” 
with its “ Sugar Loaf” and “ Cercovado” 
overlooking the town, and the loftier 
heights of the “Organ Mountains” in 
the distance—strangely unique and pierc- 
ing the clouds with slender cone-like 
peaks, or standing against the sky like 
the battlements of heaven, along which 
Milton’s fallen angels contended till 
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hurled into the abyss beneath—has been 
so often described, that I need not at- 
tempt the description here. The city of 
Rio, aside from its surroundings, which 
are delightful, is an ill-built, filthy town, 
with a population of about one hundred 
and fifty thousand, and every way inferior 
in interest to Bahia. Commercially it 
is, perhaps, the most important place in 
South America, and for this reason, as 
being also more central than any other 
large city in Brazil, has been made the 
residence of the Emperor. The city was 
all astir when we arrived with prepara- 
tions for the war against Paraguay. 
Most of the soldiers appeared to be ne- 
groes, and those not of the best class. 
Recruiting, we were told, had not been 
very successful; but, as the allies were 
to furnish most of the men and do most 
of the fighting, while the Emperor was 
to foot the bills, this mattered very little. 
The revenue of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment being small, money was to be rais- 
ed by negotiating its bonds in Europe. 
The investment there has probably not 
proved to be a good one. Notwithstand- 
ing the loss of Asuncion, his capital, Lo- 
pez still holds out, and Paraguay is not 
conquered, nor likely to be very soon. 
It would not be surprising if the Em- 
peror found himself, at the end of the 
war, already continued nearly four years, 
without having gained his object, cheat- 
ed by his allies, and overwhelmingly in 
debt. The war seems to have been un- 
dertaken chiefly to secure to Brazil, the 
Argentine Confederacy — whose capital 
is Buenos Ayres—and Uruguay—whose 
capital is Montevideo—the free naviga- 
tion of the rivers rising in Brazil, tribu- 
taries to the Plata. A secondary object, 
and really the first, with the Argentine 
States, is to compel Paraguay to come 
into their Confederacy. Should Lopez 
ultimately be overcome, this latter ob- 
ject might be gained. But, in this event, 
it is probable that the Confederate States, 
which will one day include Uruguay, 
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no doubt will themselves control the navi- 
gation of the Plata and its tributaries, sub- 
jecting Brazil itself to their exactions. 
An issue like this seems the more 
probable from the growing importance 
of Montevideo and Buenos Ayres, and 
the strength and rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation of the countries which they rep- 
resent. Montevideo, our next port, near 
the mouth of the river Plata, an interest- 
ing town in itself, was especially so to 
us, from the evidence it gave of the life 
and energy of its inhabitants. The build- 
ings, for the most part, were good, and 
those in process of erection much finer 
than any in Rio. The streets, too, are 
broader and cleaner, giving the town 
more the appearance of a North Amer- 
ican city. One could hardly fail to no- 
tice the superior physique of the inhab- 
itants, in part the effect of blood, and 
partly of climate. There is no admixture 
of negro blood discernible, and very little 
of Indian. The original Spanish stock 
has been pretty well preserved, and this 
in a climate favorable to health and phys- 
ical development. The women are fair, 
bright-eyed, and sprightly; the men ac- 
tive, robust, and often handsome. We 
saw a number of fine-looking fellows 
from the interior, and could readily un- 
derstand the contempt in which they 
hold the Brazilian soldiers, who were 
just then arriving, on their way to the 
seat of war. The town has a population 
of fifty or sixty thousand, and rapidly 
increasing. Beside its natural trade as 
a sea-port, it does an immense business 
in hides, tallow, and jerked beef. In the 
outskirts of the city, along the opposite 
shores of the harbor, are immense slaugh- 
ter-houses, called sa/adarios, or salting 
places. Here thousands of cattle, driv- 
en in from the surrounding country, are 
slaughtered daily. An English gentle- 
man, the proprietor of one of the largest, 
invited us to visit his establishment and 
witness the process of killing and curing. 
Our curiosity overcame the imagined re- 
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pulsiveness of it, and as it proved to be 
a little beyond any thing of the kind in 
the known world, and by no means dis- 
gusting, a description of it may not be 
without interest to the reader. Some 
fifty or a hundred cattle were separated 
from the herd, and driven into a small 
corral, in which a man stood with a 
fasso. As he threw one end over the 
animal, it was immediately drawn from 
the other, by machinery, and the victim 
was quickly hauled down a slippery in- 
clined plane to a barrier, over which the 
executioner stood, with a strong-pointed, 
double-edged knife. This he instantly 
thrust into the back of the creature’s 
neck, where the spine joins the head, 
pushing it forcibly into the spinal mar- 
row. Of course, the animal dropped at 
once, paralyzed. Its body was received 
upon a platform car, on which it had 
stood, and on this drawn immediately 
out some fifteen or twenty feet. There 
it was quickly removed ; and a man with 
a long, sharp knife stood by, first to cut 
the throat, and with another thrust, seem- 
ingly to penetrate the vitals. A large 
stream of blood immediately followed ; 
and, in another minute, the body was 
drawn a few feet farther, where men 
stood with sharp knives, to remove the 
hide. This they did with incredible 
quickness, and passed the carcass along 
to others, who cut it in pieces; separat- 
ing the lean from the fatty portions, and 
passing each along to their proper places. 
The former were wheeled away in bar- 
rows, and thrown upon tables, where men 
stood with sharp knives, to lay them open 
and reduce them to proper thickness for 
curing. This being done, they were 
dropped into vats, from which they 
were soon withdrawn and thrown upon 
each other, with layers of salt between. 
Immense piles were made of the flesh 
thus thrown together, to be measured 
only by the cord. After one of these is 
made up it is pressed under huge beams 
and weights, and after the water is_ex- 
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pressed, the pieces are removed for dry- 
ing. This is done by the sun, in the 
open air, the pieces being hung upon 
wooden frames. The hides are dried in 
a similar manner. The fatty portions 
are conveyed to huge caldrons, from 
which, after melting, the tallow is drawn 
off into casks, for shipment. The bones 
are boiled to remove the fat, and then 
burned to make bone-ash, for manure. 
The hoofs and a portion of the bones 
undergo a similar process, for neat’s-foot 
oil. The shin-bones are carefully clean- 
ed, dried, and shipped to England, where 
they are manufactured into knife-handles. 
Thus every part of the animal is disposed 
of, and with such celerity, that the whole 
process of killing and distributing did 
not occupy more than ten minutes. In 
this one establishment the slaughtering 
of a thousand cattle was considered an 
ordinary day’s work, and one man did 
all the killing, which for two hours would 
be nearly at the rate of two every min- 
ute. The whole bloody process was con- 
ducted with so little pain to the animals, 
and with so much order and neatness, 
that the most sensitive person could only 
look upon it with interest. Some con- 
ception may be formed of the magnitude 
of the business thus carried on from the 
fact, that twenty or more of these sa/a- 
darios could be counted along the shore, 
in which an average of ten thousand cat- 
tle were slaughtered daily. Of course, 
the supply from the interior must be cor- 
respondingly great. To furnish this, the 
ranches are stocked more abundantly 
than any that were known here, in the 
early days of California. Ten, twenty, 
and fifty thousand were often the prop- 
erty of a single person; and one ranch, 
owned by a woman, was said to contain 
240,000 cattle. In the interior, horses 
were also formerly raised in such num- 
bers that they were killed, like the cat- 
tle, for their hides and tallow. 

While in Montevideo, we had the 
pleasure of meeting, besides a number of 
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agreeable American and English resi- 
dents, several very intelligent gentlemen, 
who were natives of the country. From 
conversation with these, we concluded 
that it might be here, if anywhere, that 
Napoleon’s dream of the dominancy of 
the Latin races on this continent, so ab- 
surdly sought to be realized in Mexico, 
might be, in part, fulfilled. The immi- 
gration from Italy, France, and Spain is 
very large, and rapidly increasing. There 
are few English and Germans, compara- 
tively, and still fewer North Americans. 
In the city of Buenos Ayres, out of a 
population of 250,000, (the largest city 
in South America) there are said to be 
80,000 Italians. The preference of all 
these foreigners here, however, is for 
republican institutions. All the more 
intelligent of them have a high admira- 
tion of our own government and laws. 
They are familiar with the writings of 
our ablest statesmen, having translated 
the “ Federalist” into Italian and Span- 
ish. There can be no doubt that, in 
time, a powerful and stable republic will 
be established in South America, making 
the present Argentine Confederacy its 
basis, and ultimately drawing to itself 
Uruguay, Paraguay, and Chili; that the 
Andes, ere many years have gone by, 
will be crossed by railroads, and, as at 
the North, the Atlantic and Pacific be 
united by bands of iron. The country 
in the interior is described as surpass- 
ingly rich and beautiful, with a variety of 
productions hardly known elsewhere, and 
with the finest climate in the world. 
North America, including Mexico, is the 
Western home of the Anglo-Saxon. 
There, for centuries to come, he will find 
room for his energies, and the rewards 
of his industry. South America will 
continue to invite to her shores the over- 
plus of the Latin races, offering all it 
delights in, in the old world, and tempt- 
ing it by a wealth of production more 
abundant, and by a wiser and juster 
apportionment of earthly blessings. 
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ENT on a “prospecting expedi- 

tion,” and provisioned for a six 
months’ stay in the wilds of eastern Ne- 
vada, a band of venturesome and hardy 
miners started from Austin, in the spring 
of 1865. Wending their .way eastward, 
over lofty mountain ranges and across 
wide-spreading alkali plains, passing 
range after range which had indications 
of silver, but which did not come up to 
the standard of their ambition, they at 
last reached a locality where they were 
tempted to examine minutely the “crop- 
pings” and “indications ;” and finding 
rich ore, they pitched their tents and 
remained some time, at what is now 
known as the Piute District. Urged 


onward still by some restless spirit, they 
looked across the valley with hungry 
eyes and the ambitious hope of ap- 
proaching fortune, and longed to explore 
the rugged heights and lowering peaks 
of the snow-covered mountains before 


them. The fact that those mountains 
with their rugged croppings peering out 
from under the dazzling snow-drift were 
before them, was alone a sufficient in- 
centive to those bold men to climb them. 
Descending from the chilly heights of 
the Diamond Range into what is now 
known as Mohawk Cafion, they rested 
awhile to observe the “float” that may 
have beer: scattered round the foot-hills 
in the olden days when these sombre- 
looking piles tossed in the agony of 
primeval convulsion. They traced the 
cafions in their windings, and with their 
picks and spades chipped the projecting 
croppings of the well marked strata, and 
bared the half-hidden bowlders which 
had broken loose from the heights above 
and rolled randomly to the lowest level. 
And there was the “float!”»—the rock 


permeated with chloride and bromide of 
silver! And then the thrill of excite- 
ment!—the tremor of hope rewarded, 
of fortune reached, of ambition gratified ! 
Everywhere around them the little band 
looked upon the indications of rich and 
boundless silver mines—the “float” 
covering the cafion and the hill-sides, 
the rock streaked with the sulphurets, 
the chloride tinging with its hue of green, 
and the bromide adding its shade of 
deepest blue—here, indeed, there must 
be silver mines of wealth untold! 
When, in the dusk of the evening, 
they rested from the wearisome tramp 
of the day, and discussed the indica- 
tions, a Red Man appeared at the door 
of the tent, bearing a little piece of 
green-tinged rock, and on it glittered 
the “horn silver.” With the rising of 
the morrow’s sun, those eager and inde- 
fatigable treasure-hunters climbed the 
steep and rugged side of the double- 
peaked hill, covered with the stunted 
and struggling white pine groves, the 
untrodden snow making the ascent more 
treacherous still, by filling up crevices 
and gullies with its drift. But before 
the sun was at its zenith, they were on 
the summit ridge, between the two bald 
peaks, whose only mantle was that 
same treacherous snow: “From there 
I took the little piece of rock,” said the 
Red Man, who, from those lofty peaks, 
had often looked upon the silver land in 
the primitive innocence of his untutored, 
unambitious life: ‘“ From this spot I took 
the little piece of rock,” he repeated. 
Heavily and fast fell the pick, and eager- 
ly and anxiously they watched the crop- 
pings of the chloride. As deeper and 
deeper the pick cleared away the rock, 
the great deposit of ore was laid bare. 
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And this was the famous mine now 
known as the Original Hidden Treasure. 
The photograph of the Indian who led 
the way to the discovery of this mine 
has lately been taken in Shermantown ; 
and thus this son of the mountains has 
immortalized himself. 

It was the roth of October, 1865, that 
this same brave little band of California 
miners met in their tented camp, to re- 
hearse the results of the expedition. 
The only record extant of the proceed- 
ings of that memorable day—memorable 
because pregnant with the brilliant fu- 
ture of the hitherto untenanted deserts 
of eastern Nevada, and portending the 
fortunes of many an embryo millionaire 
—the sole chronicle and abstract of 
that day, is found in the mining laws of 
the district, where it is said: “A com- 
pany of miners met on the above day 
for the purpose of forming a district. 
Motion made and carried that this dis- 
trict be known as White Pine District— 
bounded on the north by the Red Hills, 
and running thence south to a point 
where the mountains run into a foot-hill, 
thence east twelve miles, thence north, 
and thence west to the place of begin- 
ning; the district being twelve miles 
square.” Such is the somewhat vague 
definition of the limits of the White Pine 
Mining District, as laid down by the 
original meeting of miners, on the roth 
of October, 1865. 

The forests of white pine, which cover 
the hills and mountains, from their sum- 
mits to the cafions, suggested the name 
of the district. These forests, as the 
traveler first looks upon the hill-sides, 
give the country the appearance of being 
heavily timbered. But, on a closer in- 
spection, they dwindle into a meagre 
insignificance, as the mind naturally re- 
verts to the pine forests of California ; 
the majesty of whose groves, and the 
apparent antiquity of whose growth, 
strike awe into the beholder, as he 
stands beneath their wide-spreading 
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shades. In the White Pine District, 
forty feet in height, and thirty inches in 
diameter, are the measurements of the 
largest trees, and these tower almost 
peerless over their fellows. But still, 
white pine trees of stunted growth, and 
the equally stunted mountain mahogany, 
whose low branches interlock, and give 
a welcome shade to the sun-scorched 
prospector who may recline beneath 
their foliage, in the sultry summer days 
of June, July, and August, cover the 
hill-sides, and afford an abundant supply 
of fuel for all the requirements of the 
miners and the mills. And then, too, 
the cedar and the nut-pine thickly spread 
themselves over the hills and cafions; 
and the bunch-grass flourishes every- 
where; and, in the valleys below, the 
broad acres are covered, in spring and 
summer, with grass, which affords ex- 
cellent hay for winter provender for 
stock. In regard to water, recent explor- 
ations have developed springs which 
promise to meet the demands of the dis- 
trict. There is already a large company 
organized for the purpose of carrying 
water to the height of Treasure City; 
for, on the hill itself, there is no trace of 
water. At the present time, the supply 
is met by huge water-casks, in which 
this necessary element is hauled up the 
steep grades by four and six-horse teams, 
and sold from door to door by the buck- 
etful, at the rate of from four to six cents 
per gallon. Until the end of May, the 
miners had their heaps of snow piled 
about their tents and cabins, from which 
they drew their supplies for drinking and 
cooking. But the hot sun of the summer 
quickly thawed away all the snow; and 
now the miner has to carry his can of 
water or his pot of cold tea to the shaft, 
when he goes, at the early dawn, to 
delve into the chlorides and bromides. 
The White Pine mountain range ex- 
tends almost due north and south, in a 
length of some twelve miles, and reaches 
an altitude of over 9,000 feet. It carries 
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a well defined curve in its outline; and 
the contour of the landscape, as viewed 
from the summit of Treasure Hill—when 
tinted by the golden rays of the setting 
sun, flickering over and illuminating the 
snowy covering that caps the ridge, and 
tinting it with every hue—is at once 
strangely picturesque and romantic. 
The range, at its northern extremity, 
rises gradually from the plains, to stretch 
majestically through the whole length 
of the district, terminating abruptly at 
its southern limits; while numberless 
“spurs” branch off at right angles, 
spreading their arms down to the cafi- 
ons —some abutting abruptly, as if vio- 
lently broken off; others sloping gently 
to a point. The cafions for the most 
part run east and west; the main one en- 
circling Treasure Hill. Starting from 


what now is the sjte of Hamilton, one 
may ride completely round the silver 
hill, following the great cafion to Swan- 
sea, then passing through Shermantown, 


onward to Eberhardt City, and through 
Applegarth Cafion to Hamilton again. 
Scattered through the length of this 
main cafion, where the gently-sloping 
“spurs ” from the White Pine Range and 
from Treasure Hill offer the best sites, 
and where the water facilities are most 
available, are the mills for crushing the 
ore and turning the rude rock into pre- 
cious “silver bars.” 

Eastwerd from White Pine Mountain 
is the Middle Hill, as the discoverers 
named it, but now more popularly known 
as the Base Metal Range, from the fact 
that its silver is largely intermixed with 
the baser metals—chiefly copper, galen- 
ite, and antimony. The altitude of this 
intermediate and minor range is about 
7,000 feet, though, looked down upon 
from the peaks of Treasure Hill, it 
seems dwarfed, and gives one the idea 
of an attempt to “hide its diminished 
head.” Running parallel with the great 
range first described, as well as with 
Treasure Hill, it holds an intermediate 
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rank, both in altitude and position, and 
extends not more than three miles in 
length, between Hamilton and Sherman- 
town. 

Treasure Hill, the great centre and 
attraction of the district, is still to the 
eastward of the Base Metal Range and 
of the White Pine Mountain, and nearly 
parallel with them. Rising gradually 
from Hamilton, it reaches its greatest 
altitude immediately above Treasure 
City, where its two rugged peaks tower 
nearly 9,500 feet into the air; thence, 
still onward, down to the cafion leading 
toward the Duckwater Plains—a dis- 
tance of six miles—in a direction from 
north-east to south-west. In its course, 
after leaving the Eberhardt Mine, it 
branches off into two nearly parallel 
spurs; the one reaching as far as, and 
overhanging, Eberhardt City and Men- 
ken; the oaks verging slightly to the 
right, or westward, and running down- 
ward past Shermantown and the cele- 
brated California Mine. On the east, 
the face of Treasure Hill is, for the most 
part, bluff, rugged, and precipitous ; arid 
here and there is the most decided evi- 
dence of primeval convulsion. On the 
northern face, the slopes are gentle and 
undulating, gradually losing themselves 
in Applegarth Cafion; and along this 
reach are many excellent mill-sites, with 
an ample supply of water in the imme- 
diate vicinity. Round toward Hamilton, 
the ascent is still tolerably easy, and the 
road-makers have availed themselves of 
these moderate slopes to wind their 
grades up to Treasure City. On the 
northern side, however, passing along 
the Pocotillo Flat, is perhaps the easiest 
grade of all, though certainly the longest. 
The spurs that branch off from Treasure 
Hill, on the western slopes, are some- 
what precipitous and rugged, and carry 
a very large proportion of the baser 
metals in the ore; in fact, the ledges 
here are really the same as on the Base 
Metal Range, and as on the White Pine 
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Mountain. These ores can not be mill- 
ed, but must be reduced by the smelting 
process. 

On the south-west slope are the cel- 
ebrated Bromide, Chloride, and Pogonip 
Flats, which gently undulate from the 
southernmost of the two peaks, down 
toward the main cafion—now the road 
from Hamilton to Shermantown. On 
these flats the richest ores of the dis- 
trict, next to the Eberhardt, have been 
found; and they are the most easily mined 
and milled, perhaps, of any silver ores in 
the world. The fame of White Pine has 
arisen from these flats; and to-day they 
present an appearance of being thor- 
oughly honey-combed. Wherever there 
was the faintest trace of chloride, the 
prying miner has burrowed with pick, 
and spade, and blast. Sloping gradually 
down from the peak above to the cafion 
below, Pogonip Flat offef® no shelter 
whatever from the fury of the bleak, cut- 
ting blasts, which sometimes sweep over 
it; and here, too, it is*that the dense, 
piercing fog hangs from hour to hour 
in the dull, dreary days of the winter. 
Hence “Pogonip” is now the conven- 
tional term for a roaring, piercing, cut- 
ing, bleak, merciless snow-storm, with all 
the furies of Boreas cut loose and filling 
the air with hideous noises. And, leav- 
ing this bleak, cold Pogonip Flat on the 
right, and following the bend round to the 
Eberhardt, just above the present grade, 
one passes a grim, rugged, frigid point, 
which — when covered with the mid-win- 
ter snow, and when the piercing wind is 
howling in fitful blasts, and the chilly, 
damp fog clings in trailing icicles to mus- 
tache and beard, and the thin, humid air 
strains the lungs in breathing—is one 
of the most hideously infernal spots the 
imagination can picture. With the road 
now passing under the bluffs it is pass- 
able; but even this road, in mid-winter, 
with the drifting snow piling against you 
as you struggle along, breasting the 
strong wind, is a dreary, cold, repulsive 
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walk. But life in White Pine, with all 
its changes of heat and cold, of “good 
luck” and “bad luck,” of “rich strikes” 
and “unmitigated bilks,” gradually brings 
the hardy miner to look with a callous 
eye upon the roughest “ Pogonip,” and 
to walk through the dreariest place on 
the hill with cool unconcern. 

On the summit of Treasure Hill are 
two peaks, bearing north and south from 
each other, in the line of its greatest 
length. Around the southernmost of the 
two, and beneath it, and far away into 
it, miners have traced the precious chlo- 
rides. The northern peak has thus far 
developed no deposits of ore. Around 
it the miner’s strong arm strikes no drill, 
nor swings a pick, to delve for hidden 
wealth: there solitude yet reigns, in its 
cold, forbidding aspect; and there, too, 
is the cemetery—there are lain in their 
long sleep, and for their last home, the 
toil-worn, weary pioneers, whose spirit 
and enterprise led the way to the wealth, 
the greatness, the power, the grandeur, 
of the Great Republic; men to whom 
Athens would have given a statue, but 
to whom the modern civilization, in the 
eagerness of the race, and the selfish- 
ness of egotism, awards a lonely, un- 
named, dreary spot, beneath the shadow 
of the rugged, barren peak of Treasure 
Hill. 

In the geological formation of the dis- 
trict, argillaceous slates, quartzite, and 
limestone predominate, developing con- 
tinuous croppings covered with oxidized 
iron. Limestone is the prevailing rock, 
and the bulk of the ore deposits, or 
chloride zones, are in coralline limestone 
of the Silurian age. Descending from 
the southern peak, the upper layer con- 
sists of a siliceous rock; the second is 
silicified, encrinal limestone ; the third is 
calcareous sandstone and calcareous 
shale; and then comes the strictly min- 
eral-bearing zone, in coralline limestone. 
The outcroppings may be found in a 
“sag” at the Original Hidden Treasure 
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Mine, immediately on the northern side 
of the peak, and may be traced thence, 
with a downward curve, on to Chloride 
and Pogonip Flats, in a south-west direc- 
tion. This chloride zone may be traced, 
with certain “faults” or irregularities, 
and with certain undulations, around the 
hill to the spot whence we started. In 
certain localities, the ore is richer in sil- 
ver, and the belt is, more or less, some 
two hundred feet wide. 

A remarkable depression in the strati- 
fication is apparent on Treasure Hill, 
showing itself very clearly in the ore- 
bearing or chloride zone. At the same 
time, the stratification overhanging Ap- 
plegarth Cafion, eastward from the hill, 
shows a convex outline. The whole 
aspect of the rocks and strata here 
gives the idea of a subterranean force 
upheaving the massive bodies from be- 
low and the massive bodies subsiding 
from the loss of the elevating power; 
and everywhere there are the clearest 
indications of the direct action of heat, 
and the fumorélas whence the steam 
and gases escaped from below. Scat- 
tered somewhat abundantly throughout 
the upper and second strata, but most 
abundantly in the silicified, encrinal lime- 
stone, are found the calcareous skeletons 
of the Echinoderms and other Radiata. 
The calcare: »istone and shale are 
barren of foss: s, and interpose a line 
between the above fossils and those of 
the coralline limestone below, where are 
found the fossiliferous, cellular plants 
of the Alge family, and the coralline 
Brachiopods, somewhat intermixed. The 
first class of fossils named indicate the 
younger portion of the Paleozoic cycle, 
and may be placed in the Carboniferous 
age; the second class described show 
characteristics of the Silurian age. 

Almost any piece of rock on Treasure 
Hill, whether from the depths of the 
deepest shaft, or from the bare surface, 
will “assay;” sometimes the result 
gives as low as one to two dollars 
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of silver to the ton of rock—just the 
merest trace of mineral. But in the 
regular ore, the amount of silver to the 
ton has been found, by assays, to reach 
as high as $25,c0o0. The “horn silver” 
has been found so pure that a pick has 
been stuck so deeply into it as to lift a 
slab from the ground ; and, almost every 
day, one may find samples in the richer 
mines where he may stick his knife into 
the horn silver, and hold the ore hang- 
ing from the point And, occasionally, 
one may see the chloride or the bromide 
marking the ore in the most fantastic 
manner. Somegf these specimens are 
of exquisite beauty, to the eye of the 
metallurgist and the geologist; but so 
many have been taken away by visitors, 
and so many by less honorable hands, 
from the richer mines, that now the su- 
perintendents find it necessary to give 
only to those whom they know or who 
may be duly introduced to them. The 
mines of Treasyge Hill will undoubtedly 
prove exhaustless, and of almost unlim- 
ited wealth. The ore is rich for the 
most part, the proportion of low grade 
being less than that of high grade; it is 
free from the baser metals, is easily 
mined, and facile to reduce to bullion. 
Though none of the mines have yet been 
worked to the water-level, enough has 
been developed to show their perma- 
nence and extent. Both wet and dry 
milling have been carried on in the dis- 
trict, and opinion is still divided as to 
the more profitable mode of the two. 
The “base metal ores” may be clas- 
sified as oxidized and sulphureted lead 
ores, oxidized and sulphureted copper 
ores, quartzose sulphureted, and calca- 
reous chloride, silver ores. The first 
contain from 20 to 65 per cent. of lead, 
and yield by fire assay from $40 to $120 
of silver per ton; the second, from 12 to 
35 per cent. of copper, and from $40 to 
$250 of silver per ton. The sulphuret- 
ed are richer than the oxidized ores, 
and it is probable that the latter will be 
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replaced by the former, as the ledges are 
worked to greater depths. While the 
mills have found the ores of Treasure 
Hill remarkably easy to work, the vari- 
ous attempts to smelt the base metal 
ores have thus far proved failures — not 
because the ores are “refractory,” but 
because the men who have made the at- 
tempts have either been wanting in ex- 
perience and practical knowledge, or 
short of funds for the magnitude of the 
undertakings. 

Three years ago White Pine was a 
desert, where only the foot of the In- 
dian left its print uponethe snow. Two 
years ago the White Man was attracted 
by the rumors of rich silver mines, and 
one party after another flocked to the 
bleak hills and snow-covered mountains. 
Gradually the tents and cabins multi- 
plied in number; and the sound of the 
pick and the drill was heard, as the 
prospectors roamed over the ground. 
Suddenly “the rush” came; and to-day 
there are three thriving “cities” in the 
wilderness of three years since, and 
White Pine is a country with some fif- 
teen thousand inhabitants. The county- 
seat is Hamilton, with its four thousand 
citizens; it is, from its location, the 
point of arrival and departure. Treas- 
ure City, perched away up on the sum- 
mit of Treasure Hill, in the centre of the 
chief mines, some of which are situated on 
the main street, is the next in size, with 
its three thousand busy miners, brokers, 
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bankers, telegraph- men, express - men, 
saloon and store-keepers ; here the ma- 
jor part of the business is conducted — 
certainly the larger portion of all the 
mining operations. Next is Sherman- 
town, quietly shaded by the heights of 
the surrounding mountains; boasting 
the most agreeable sites for residences, 
and numbering some two thousand citi- 
zens. All these three “cities” have 
their theatres and other places of public 
amusement and resort; they have their 
lectures, their schools, and their church- 
es. And besides these, there are Eber- 
hardt City, Menken, White Pine City, 
and Sunnyside—as yet, however, “cit- 
ies” only on paper, and in the books of 
the real-estate brokers. Hotels, lodg- 
ing-houses, and restaurants abound, 
where any thing that money can pur- 
chase may be obtained. The mines are 
scattered all over the district, though 
the richer ones, for the most part, are 
situated on Treasure Hill and its spurs. 
The yield of bullion for the month of 
June was about $400,0c00—limited to 
this amount by the lack of mills to ex- 
tract the silver from the ores. As mill- 
ing facilities increase, so will the yield 
of bullion increase, until probably the 
amount will rise to ten millions of dollars 
annually. And all this is the result of 
the expedition of those few brave and 
venturesome men who started from Aus- 
tin, in the State of Nevada, in the spring 
of 1865, “to prospect the country.” 
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OME years ago, I was residing at 

the lovely islan¢ of Penang, in the 

Indian Archipelago, near the Malayan 
Peninsula. 

It is the great entrepét between the 
West and the far Orient, and here a 
motley population collects from all the 
world. The American and the Chinese, 
the English and the Indian, the French 
and the Arab, the Hottentot and the 
Malay, all meet as upon common ground. 

It is a free port. Upon its broad an- 
chorage float the junks of China and 
the proas of Malacca, along with the 
public and private vessels of all Chris- 
tendom. 

Nature has here wooed the adventur- 
ous. With an equable and balmy cli- 
mate, the earth teems with every pro- 
duction of the tropics ; the most luscious 
fruits, and a luxuriant vegetation to the 
water’s edge; the bamboo, the palm, 
and the mangosteen, in graceful contrast 
with the nutmeg, the plantain, and the 
orange ; while the impenetrable jungle- 
forests are bespangled with the brightest 
orchids. The scarlet coffee-berry adorns 
the hill-sides, the sugar-cane undulates 
in its valleys, and the rice plantations 
enrich the sea-coast. 

Here lurk the fatal cobra, the croco- 
dile, and the boa-constrictor; while the 
tiger roams secure in the tangled fast- 
nesses. The bills of mortality number 
yearly, by hundreds, the human victims 
to this animal. Man is its donne bouche, 
as the canvas-back is man’s. But when 
tamed, and soon after capture, I have 
seen tigers as playful with their native 
keeper as he with his pet pariah-dog ; 
while, than a young puppy (unless it be 
a plump rat) the tiger knows no greater 
dainty. 


Thus much for the flora and fauna of 
the Straits settlements. 

The principal European hotel in the 
settlement was called the “ Albion,” kept 
by a Frenchman. It was an immense 
tropical building, with deep verandas 
encircling each story, and its graceful 
lawn was tastefully adorned with the 
plants of the equatorial regions. Built 
on an eminence, it fronted the sea at the 
distance of about the sixteenth of a mile; 
and upon its balconies the guests were 
wont to assemble in the tranquil even- 
ings, and enjoy their mocha and che- 
roots before a view of unsurpassed love- 
liness. 

Among them was a man of wonderful 
attractions, Henry Herman by name. 
He was an Englishman, past the merid- 
ian of life, gentleman-like and imposing 
in his bearing. Tall and graceful, his 
forehead was slightly bald and his mus- 
tache dashed with gray. He had trav- 
eled much, and seemed to have profited 
by that travel. He spoke most of the 
European languages, and had a pretty 
taste for music and poetry. He was 
well versed on questions of science, and 
there seemed few subjects upon which 
he was not at home. He sang a good 
song, and was full of anecdote. Ina 
word, he was a charming companion, 
and his unintermitting wit and agreea- 
bility thus whiled away many an even- 
ing. He knew the continent of Europe 
thoroughly, had visited the United States 
from Maine to California, and his views 
of our country seemed sound and just. 

He appeared well to do in the world, 
and was collecting a number of Eastern 
curiosities for Christmas presents to dis- 
tant friends. We regarded him as an 
affluent English gentleman of the old 
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school, whose hobby was travel, and 
who delved into novelties abroad, to re- 
produce them to adniiring circles at his 
own hearthstone. I shall never forget 
the delightful evenings passed in his so- 
ciety, when, with almost spendthrift lav- 
ishness, he poured out the treasures of 
his brilliant mind. 

I said that the “Albion” was sur- 
rounded by deep verandas. My own 
apartment was a front end one, on the 
second story. It was large and square, 
with three windows, closing with ja/ou- 
sie blinds, and a door opening upon the 
balcony. My bed was at the farther 
diagonal corner, and was covered with a 
thick musquito curtain. A communicat- 
ing door with the adjoining room, which 
was occupied by Mr. Herman, was 
blocked by a heavy wardrobe, which, 
not being quite so high, showed a few 
slats of its Venetian blinds. 

My room was a good deal strewed with 
négligé furniture, as a bachelor’s is apt 
to be—tables, chairs, sofas, etc., scat- 
tered about —and with little to tempt the 
rapacity of the robber. A few dispatches 
from our Government were kept ina safe; 
and, unless engaged with these, my habit 
was to retire to rest at about the hour of 
eleven. 

It was the night but one before the 
New Year. At bed-time I had shut my 
door carefully, without locking it; closed 
the window-shutters, and, extinguishing 
the light, sought repose. The room was 
impenetrably dark. 

I slept soundly for some hours, when, 
awaking, I seemed causelessly restless 
and disturbed, and was trying to recom- 
pose myself to sleep, when I fancied that 
I heard a slight stir upon the floor. I 
listened, but, there being no repetition, 
I thought it purely imaginary, and was 
resettling to rest, when I distinctly heard 
a chair jarred. 1 sprang to my bedside, 
and demanded, “Who is here?” when a 
voice, pitched in a stage-whisper — so as 
to be painfully distinct to me, yet inaud- 
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ible without — hissed in my ear: “ Hush, 
or I'll cut your throat!” 

I was utterly defenseless, and the 
threat implied that my antagonist was 
armed and desperafe. The night was 
dark as Erebus. Glancing upward, I 
observed a light flickering from the ad- 
joining room. I called loudly on Mr. 
Herman to the rescue. The same em- 
phatic threat was more vehemently re- 
peated. I renewed my call for aid, when 
all grew still. After a short lapse, Mr. 
Herman’s voice drowsily replied, “ Wait; 
I am coming.” And soon, with a candle, 
he appeared. He was half dressed, with- 
out boots or coat. Finding me alone, he 
seemed surprised, and exclaimed, “‘ Why, 
you have had the nightmare.” This I 
proved absurd, showing how he had en- 
tered at an ofen door, when I recollected 
closing it. He then musingly said: “Some 
one did try my own door, but I thought 
it accidental. I wish that I could have 
come earlier.” “I wish so, too,” thought 
I; but, as nothing now could be done, 
we parted, and, locking my door, the 
night passed. 

At my toilet, the next morning, I was 
surprised to hear, from a native servant 
of the establishment, that a gentleman 
lodging in the hotel, who was subject to 
fits of epilepsy, had accidentally, in one 
of these, stumbled into my apartment, 
and was anxious to apologize. 

My answer was: “Francisco, nothing 
will induce me to credit this. Say to the 
individual that I deem it a case fora 
judicial investigation, and not for an 
apology, and that I shall proceed accord- 
ingly.” 

The breakfast-room was in a lovely 
summer-house, trellised with vines and 
tropical flowers, completely detached 
from the main building. Proceeding 
thither, I was confronted by an utter 
stranger, a burly Englishman, who sug- 
gested the idea of a prize-fighter aping 
the gentleman. With arms akimbo, and 
shambling gait, he accosted me with a 
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stuttering apology for his accidental intru- 
sion. Avoiding an interview I brushed 
past him, with the renewal of my message. 

At the breakfast table I met Mr. Her- 
man, who seemed interested in the de- 
velopment of the affair, and who willingly 
consented to accompany me to the chief 
magistrate, to corroborate my testimony. 

On the way to my gharrio the stranger 
overtook us, and most vehemently im- 
plored me to receive his apology. I 
again declined, and gave my reasons. 
He denied the threats, but confessed his 
intrusion ; and alluding to his epilepsy, 
besought me not to ruin him, as my 
course threatened. Finding me obdu- 
rate, he took quite a new tack: 

“Indeed, sir, you do not know what 
you do. You do not know me, sir, or 
you never would do as you contem- 
plate.” 

“Had we ever met before?” 

He replied that we had not, nor had 
we the remotest association in common. 
I said, then, that I could not imagine 
how this knowledge could affect my pur- 
pose; but who was he? 

“For Heaven’s sake, do not force me 
to say, sir. I know that you are incited 
to this by others !””—glancing sternly at 
Herman. 

This I denied; and saying that my 
purpose was only to elicit the truth, and 
not to prosecute, and that any explana- 
tion satisfactory to the chief magistrate 
would be equally so to me, was preparing 
to drive off, when, with desperation, he 
said: 

“Then, sir, if you force me to declare 
myself, reluctantly I must: I am a de- 
tective from London.” 

I was surprised, but promptly re- 
joined: “Then this gives tenfold force 
to my resolution. I should like to learn 
why a London detective prowls about 
my room at the dead hour of night, and 
threatens my life if I sound the alarm!” 

Herman and he scowled at each oth- 


er, as might have happened if one of 
Vor. HI—1s. 
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the neighboring tigers had unwittingly 
roused an antagonist. 

“You are right,” said the former. ‘If 
you knew as much about Bow Street as 
I do, you would know that these detect- 
ives are often taken from the dregs of 
the population. ‘Seta thief to catch a 
thief,’ is as true as it is old.” 

And we drove to the office of the 
chief magistrate. He received us in an 
anteroom. He was an accomplished 
gentleman, and an upright officer. His 
duties were executive as well as judicial, 
he being a committing magistrate and 
judge of one of the courts. My ac- 
quaintance afterward ripened into friend- 
ship, but at this time a few official trans- 
actions had bounded our intercourse. I 
was struck with a peculiar reserve in his 
depottment. Upon my introducing Mr. 
Herman he stiffly bowed; and having 
heard our statement, replied : 

“This seems a case for police disci- 
pline. You had better see Mr. McIn- 


tosh Percival, the Commissary of Po- 
lice.” 

In vain I protested that it was not as. 
such that I presented it—that it was as. 
a burglarious invasion of my domicile,, 


coupled with murderous assault. Tono- 
avail: we were bowed out, and redress. 
séemed denied. 

Then did Mr. Herman inveigh against 
this invasion of the rights of the sub-- 
ject and abnegation of justice, and in- 
quired the course I now intended to: 
pursue. I said that official duties would 
engross me for a time, but that during 
the day I would lay the case before the 
Governor. We then parted, and I was 
soon immersed in my morning routine. 

Within an hour, however, I received a 
polite note from the magistrate, saying 
that as the court was in session he was. 
unable to call on me, but begged that, 
notwithstanding the recent interview, I 
would see him again during the morning, 
as he had something of importance to 
communicate. 
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At my earliest leisure I sought him. 
He was now holding his divan, or court, 
with a commingling of Oriental and Eu- 
ropean pomp. Seated on a dais, sur- 
mounted by the arms of England, en- 
wreathed with the lotus, mantled in ju- 
dicial ermine, he was attended by jemi- 
dars in scarlet turbans and white muslin 
robes, girdled with silken cord, who 
were gracefully waving the punkas, or 
fans. Their features were as dark as 
ebony, yet chiseled with Grecian regu- 
larity. In front were the costumed 
court officers—as accusers and witness- 
es in the trial—and facing these, a hud- 
dled group of wild Malays, not unlike a 
deputation at Washington of our West- 
ern Indians. The swarthy culprit, strict- 
ly guarded, seemed stoically indifferent 
to impending doom. In the rear was a 
very mixed assemblage as spectators — 
pig-tailed Celestials jostling Klings from 
the Coromandel coast, or an Arab Jew 
frowning resentment for indignity to his 
beard, upon some mischievous Jack Tar 
from Cape Cod. 

At the open archway beyond, with 
shouldered musket, gravely patroled the 
uniformed Madras Sepoy, emblematic 
at once of the power and the precarious- 
ness of British rule in India. 

When my presence was announced, 
the chief magistrate motioned me to a 
seat beside him, and, suspending pro- 
ceedings at a convenient opportunity, 
with his usual gracious manner, said: 

“You think | owe you an apology for 
this morning ; but tell me, who was your 
companion ?” 

I replied: “Mr. Herman, a gentleman 
whom I know, and who can substantiate 
some facts connected with the subject in 
question.” 

“ How long have you known him?” 

“Some six or eight weeks.” 

“Do you know any thing of his ante- 
cedents ?” 

I replied in the negative. 

“T thought so,” said he, smiling; and 
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turning to me, continued: “I have rea- 
son to beliéve him to be one of the veri- 
est rascals that walks this world unhung. 
He is the notorious Percival Ashton, of 
London, a younger son of noble parent- 
age, who, under the best auspices, com- 
menced his career in England, but be- 
came both a fraudulent bankrupt and 
forger. His very life was forfeitable to 
the laws, when, by connivance, he man- 
aged to flee the realm. On the conti- 
nent of Europe his course was tracked 
by villainies, but he escaped to America, 
where, in New York, and afterward in 
San Francisco, as Stanford Brown, he 
renewed his life of infamy. He has since 
turned up in Australia, and now here, 
where he assumes the name of Henry 
Herman.” 

With this, he drew a voluminous pagk- 
age from a drawer, showing that, for a 
long time, the subject of our conversa- 
tion had been under the espionage of the 
police of the world. The description of 
him in these papers tallied with what I 
have endeavored to portray, and proved 
that he was an intelligent and accom- 
plished scoundrel, with intense. plausi- 
bility, defrauding all—a fallen star, a 
second Lucifer. 

The magistrate continued: “And I 
believe that it was he who threatened 
you. I have since seen the detective, 
who withdraws his statement; for he 
persists that he made no threat, but 
accidentally fell, and then found his way 
to his own room; that, naturally, he 
supposed himself the disturber, when 
hearing of it; but that he has since dis- 
covered the true locality, and his conse- 
quent error.” 

I frankly said that I did not feel satis- 
fied with this version; but that I was 
greatly shocked with the revelations con- 
cerning Herman, and asked the policy 
of the authorities in the case. He re- 
plied that there were difficulties in the 
way of any procedure; that no guilt 
against the local jurisdiction had been 
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fastened on Herman, nor had they any 
requisition from the Crown for his per- 
son; that his detention would cause em- 
barrassment and expense; and that, 
perhaps, the best course would be to rid 
the island of him as soon as possible. 
I then said that circumstances seemed 
to point to me as a fitting instrument to 
attain this end; and that, with his ap- 
proval, I would essay it. This he gave, 
and the interview ended. 

It was New Year’s eve. I was in my 
room, conversing with some friends, 
when there was a tap at the door, and 
Herman entered. He never appeared 
to greater advantage. He alluded to 
our singular reception in the morning, 
and then launched into a discursive crit- 
icism on public functionaries in general, 
and detectives in particular. I remem- 


ber his telling an amusing anecdote con- 
nected with the first World’s Fair in 
London ; how all the rogues in Europe 
were there to ply their nefarious trades, 


and how cleverly they were checkmated, 
at the outset, by having tickets of admis- 
sion given them, with private marks. 
The result was, that upon the great 
opening day, they found themselves all 
seated together in a corner devoted ex- 
clusively to their fraternity, with none to 
operate on but each other, which resulted 
in their utter discomfiture. 

After all had taken leave, Herman still 
loitered. He remained, he said, to in- 
quire the progress of the affair during the 
day. Without answering directly, I said: 

“We are nearing the close of the 
year.” 

He had taken a seat on a sofa, against 
the wall. He answered: 

“Yes; it is almost over.” 

I continued: “And, sir, I think it is 
about time that our a/iases should be 
over, too.” 

He started, and said: “I do not un- 
derstand you.” 

“T believe,” said I, “I have the honor 
of addressing Mr. Percival Ashton, of 
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London; a/ias, Mr. Stanford Brown, of 
New York and San Francisco; a/ias, 
Mr. Henry Herman, of Melbourne and 
Penang.” 

His face turned ashy pale. He drop- 
ped his cheroot, and a tremor overpow- 
ered him. He faltered out: “Well, sir, 
if you have the power, I yield myself a 
prisoner.” 

I had now bought the elephant; what 
was I to do with it? 

“It is not my purpose to have you ar- 
rested,” I said; “I merely wish you to 
abstain from evil to all, particularly to- 
ward my countrymen, and to leave the 
island at your earliest opportunity.” 

As I spoke, he collected courage. A 
ray of hope shot athwart his countenance, 
as he said: ** But what do you take me 
for —a gambler?” 

Here I was posed. With all his faults, 
he might not play for money; perhaps 
gambling was the least of his vices, and 
he wished to probe my knowledge. I 
regarded him fixedly, and emphatically 
said: “I know what you are, sir.” 

This was enough. After a pause, he 
said: “A ship is about to sail for Van 
Diemen’s Land; is it agreeable to you 
that I leave in it?” 

I assented. 

He then said: “ Men are the creatures 
of circumstance. Fate has precipitated 
my career. Will you listen to a brief 
review of my life?” 

I had gained the desired end, and I, 
therefore, thought it best to decline, al- 
though I have since reflected what a 
graphic revelation it might have proved. 
He then thanked me, to use the words 
of this extraordinary man, for the very 
gentleman-like way in which I had broken 
the matter to him. Bidding me a final 
adieu, he extended his hand, which I had 
not the heart to refuse. He left me, and 
entering his own room, after double- 
locking the door, I heard him burst into 
convulsive sobs. God grant that they 
were tears of repentance! 
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We never met again. In three days 
he sailed, as he promised, and the drop- 
curtain fell between us forever. 

The mystery was never solved. The 
detective, still stoutly denying any com- 
plicity, was retained in the local police 
for a twelvemonth, when, for drunken- 
ness, he was dismissed. 

I omitted to mention that Herman, in 
his last interview, had. solemnly de- 
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In the somewhat circumscribed com- 
munity of Penang it became quite a tea- 
table topic. Some thought it the one— 
some the other; but a belief gained 
ground that not improbably they were 
confederates, who, being unearthed, 
adopted the principle of sauve gui peut. 
The attributed motive was the posses- 
sion of supposed important public papers 
which might aid the machinations of 


Herman, whose devices were as varied 


clared his ignorance of the whole oc- 
as his wanderings. 


currence. 


On these bold promontories, that outjut 
Impassively into the mobile sea, 

Each morning, ere the shadow - gates are shut, 
I, for an hour, am free. 


The West is spattered thick with fading stars, 
The East is blank for the unwritten Day ; 

A few white clouds drift up in silver bars, 
And sea-gulls whirl in spray. 


This is a sacred altar, and a throne, 

Where most I worship, and where most I reign ; 
The only spot the air of earth doth zone 

That hath no touch of bane. 


Regality of space and hope are mine ; 
As one uplifted from the plane of thought 
I catch the promise - dawn of days divine, 
To prophecy once brought. 


Nature, the myriad - voiced, salutes my ear; 
The utterance that babel Day confounds 
Becomes accentuation full and clear, 
And revelation sounds ; 


And this the declaration of the Morn 
Unto the isolated on the height : 
**Rejoice! Go down to labor newly born — 
The valleys gleam with light!’ 


Renewed for effort, I descend and sing, 
Taking of irksome tasks a cheerful hold ; 

And evenings in reward perpetual bring 
Sunsets of royal gold. 
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ROM the earliest days, we find 
F that the precious stones and gold 
and silver ornaments have been highly 
prized. The Hebrew women, then as 
now, were passionately fond of these 
glittering decorations. The ear-rings of 
Rebecca weighed half an ounce, and 
were of the purest gold. The Egyp- 
tians also wore these trinkets ; and they 
have been found in most of their tombs. 
Silver ear-rings were greatly in vogue 
among the Thebans ; and several of that 
metal, exquisitely wrought, have been 
found in the ancient sarcophagi. As 
many as eight forms of this ornament 
prevailed among the Romans; and the 
most fabulous prices were frequently 
given: those of the Empress Poppxa 
were valued at $600,000, and a pair in the 
jewel-box of Czsar’s wife at $1,200,000. 
All the natives of both Americas used 
this ornament. Among the ancient Pe- 
ruvians they were marks of knighthood ; 
and the Inca himself condescended to 
pierce the ears of the applicant with a 
golden bodkin and insert the ornaments. 
Bracelets are also of great antiquity, 
and considerably older as ornaments 
than eas-rings. All nations have used 
them. Columbus, Cortez, and. Pizarro 
remarked them as worn by the natives 
of the countries they had discovered. 
The Egyptian bracelets were of different 
colors, of exquisitely wrought gold or 
fine enamel, and set with the most costly 
gems. The Gauls, Saxons, and Nor- 
mans all wore bracelets. In the East 
they constitute a part of the regalia; 
and in all the portraits of Eastern sov- 
ereigns, the persons represented have 
these ornaments. 

The Eastern nations have long been 
acquainted with the precious gems, the 


localities where they are found, and the 
manner of cutting and setting them. In 
the Middle Ages, the jewelers of India, 
Mexico, and Peru far surpassed their 
brother artisans of Europe, though these 
latter then held a high and deserved 
reputation for their exquisite chasings in 
gold and silver. 

The diamond—whichis the purest form 
of carbon known — was called by the an- 
cients “adamant,” and has long been cel- 
ebrated for its rarity, beauty, value in the 
arts, and the fact that it can only be cut 
with its own dust. The Phoenicians car- 
ried on a large trade with the Romans and 
Greeks in the precious stones, which 
thence were circulated throughout Eu- 
rope. The Venetians, Genoese, and 
Florentines, who, in the Middle Ages, 
brought from the East all her treasures, 
were then the great diamond factors of 
the world; and all the diamonds then 
used came from the mines of Visiapour 
and Golconda. These are situated in 
the East Indies, were worked profitably 
for several centuries, and constituted the 
source whence all these precious miner- 
als were drawn until the discovery of the 
diamond mines of Brazil in 1730, which 
gave a great impetus to the trade. But 
though these stones became compara- 
tively more plentiful, still their price 
was not lowered. 

Diamonds are weighed by carats, 
(which are divided into sixty-two parts) 
signifying a small bean, and derived 
from the Arabian girdé¢. The diamond 
grain is less than the Troy grain, five of 
the former being equivalent to four of 
the latter. A carat is worth now about 
$70. Though diamonds have, at times, 
risen and fallen with the fluctuations of 
the money market, they still always bring 
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a high price, if the stones be of good 
color, lustre, and weight. This article 
is not subject to the caprices of fashion, 
but is always valued; and a stone does 
not lose from the fact that it is. old. 

Diamonds are divided into— 

1. The Table —cut with four flat sur- 
faces. This was greatly in vogue about 
three centuries ago, and we find it fre- 
quently mentioned in the old dramatists 
and historians. 

2. The Rose—cut in the form of the 
half of a polyhedron, resting on a plane 
surface. 

3. The Brilliant—first introduced by 
the famous Cardinal Mazarin, and which 
since then has held the ascendency. This 
is composed of two truncated pyramids 
onacommon base. This method, though 
it exhibits the diamond to the greatest 
advantage, is attended with much waste, 
as more than half the weight is com- 
monly lost. There may, however, be 
some compensation from the fact that 
diamond-cuttings are worth $250 per 
ounce. 

Brilliants are made from the octahe- 
dral forms, and Rose from the sphe- 
roidal species. 

The art of cutting diamonds was first 
practiced by Herman, who resided at 
Paris, in 1407; and Louis de Berquen, 
of Bruges, in 1476, invented a polishing 
wheel, on which the gems were cut by 
their own dust. The Dutch long en- 
grossed the trade of diamond-cutting ; 
and there are now in Amsterdam more 
than ten thousand Jews engaged at the 
diamond works, and the company of dia- 
mond workers employs over a thousand 
mén. The Hollanders have no lpnger 
the monopoly, but still a great majority 
of the stones worn are cut at Amster- 
dam, as living there is so cheap and 
wages exceedingly low. 

During the Middle Ages, diamonds 
were exchanged between the great, and 
some have a particular and romantic 
history attached to them ; and the Sancy, 
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so named from one of its possessors, 
perhaps excels them all. 

The first owner of this gem was the 
Duke of Burgundy, Charles the Bold, 
who wore it between three large rubies. 
After the death of Charles, the diamond 
fell into the hands of the Furgghs, the 
famous German merchants, who sold it 
to Henry VIII, of England, whose 
daughter, Queen Mary, bought it as a 
part of her dower, when she was united 
to Philip of Spain. Since then, it has 
disappeared. There is, however, another 
version, which is more credible. This 
diamond was sold at Lucerne, in 1492, 
for about $20,000, and passed into the 
possession of the royaldamily of Portu- 
gal. When the Spaniards held Portu- 
gal, the Prince of Crato visited England, 
taking with him this diamond, on which 
he persuaded Elizabeth to loan him $25,- 
ooo. This was insufficient for his pur- 
pose, and he so worried the Virgin 
Queen that she was fain to return him 
the stone, and trust to his honor for the 
repayment of the cash advanced. In 
1594, Nicholas de Harlay, Sieur de San- 
cy, then Embassador from Henry IV, of 
France, to England, next purchased it 
for $14,000. 

The Sieur de Sancy was a devoted 
adherent of Henry IV; and as the King 
then lacked money, his faithful friend 
came to the resolution of pledging the 
diamond to the Jews of Metz, and a 
trusty servant was sent for that purpose, 
with the understanding that if he were 
in any danger, he would swallow the 
gem. The roads were then infested with 
robbers, and the luckless messenger was 
killed. The Sieur de Sancy repaired to 
the spot where the murder had been 
perpetrated ; the body was exhumed and 
opened, and the gem found. Brighter 
prospects, however, now shone on Henry 
of Navarre, and there was no longer any 
necessity for his followers to pledge their 
ornaments. The jewel, therefore, re- 
mained in the family of the Sieur de 
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Sancy, till it was sold by one of his de- 
scendants to the Regent, and worn by 
Louis XV at his coronation. It disap- 
peared mysteriously in 1789, and was 
not seen again till 1830, when it was 
offered for sale in Paris, and eventually 
came into the possession of Count Dem- 
idoff. In 1832, there was a lawsuit be- 
tween the Count and a certain Monsieur 
Levrat, a man of some note in Switzer- 
land, who had purchased the diamond 
for $120,000, payable in three half-yearly 
installments. But M. Levrat did not 
comply with his agreement; the cash 
was not forthcoming at the time stipu- 
lated, and the Russian nobleman brought 
suit to recover back his gem, which had 
been deposited at the Mont-de- Prété. 
At the hearing of the cause, the history 
of the stone was duly related, and the 
court eventually decided that the dia- 
mond should be restored to the Count, 
and that Monsieur Levrat should pay 
all the expenses. This jewel, which is 
pear-shaped, is of the finest water, and 
weighs fifty-three and a half carats. 
When among the French regalia it was 
set as a pin, and valued at $200,000. 
Charles the Bold had also two other 
diamonds. The first, which was of great 
size, lustre, and purity of water, was drop- 
ped on the road by one of his attendants, 
picked up by a wagoner, who rejected 
it as of no value, but afterward changed 
his mind, and, retracing his steps, found 
the (as he supposed) bit of glass, and 
sold it for a dollar to a priest, who, in 
turn, for the consideration of thrice that 
sum, transferred the stone to a mer- 
chant. The stone then passed into va- 
rious hands, till it glittered in the ducal 
coronet*of Milan; then worn by the 
Sforzas, and particularly valued by Lu- 
dovico il Moro, who vowed that he 
would never part with so precious a pos- 
session. But the decrees of Fate were 
stronger than his will, and the coronet 
of Lombardy was soon to pass from his 
line. On the downfall of that princely 
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house, the gem became the property of 
Julius II, who then sat in the chair of 
Peter. This stone, which is about the 
size of half a walnut, now adorns the 
Papal tiara. 

The third stone, after a number of ad- 
ventures, became the property of Mary 
of England, and from her passed into 
the possession of the descendant of .its 
original owner ; and by successive inter- 
marriages, into the possession of the 
imperial houge of Austria. 

The Orloff, or great Russian, weigh- 
ing one hundred and ninety-three carats. 
This, undoubtedly, once belonged to the 
Great Mogul, and was styled “ The Moon 
of the Mountain.” When that Prince 
was conquered by Nadir Shah, this, with 
other costly articles, fell into the posses- 
sion of the victor, but did not remain 
long with him; as, when he was assas- 
sinated in 1747, the crown jewels were 
stolen, and for some time no trace of 
them could be ascertained. 

Shafross, an Armenian, commonly 
called “‘ The Man of the Million,” resided 
at Balsora in 1747, and transacted a large 
business. One day the Chief of the An- 
ganians called upon him and offered him 
“The Moon of the Mountain” and other 
jewels of lesg value, at a very moderate 
price. Shafross hesitated, but eventu- 
ally closed the bargain; though he did 
not think it prudent to display his pur- 
chase at once. 

Ten years elapsed, and the Armenian 
sent all the jewels to Amsterdam by his 
brother, and there put them up for sale. 
The English and Russian Governments 
at once entered into competition for the 
prize, but the imperial Catharine dis- 
tanced all competition, and for the sum 
of four hundred and fifty thousand rou- 
bles and a patent of nobility became the 
owner of this diamond. 

There is, however, another and more 
romantic story connected with this gem. 
Fame reported that one of the eyes of 
the statue of Scheringham, in the temple 
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of Brahma, in a distant part of India, 
was a diamond of great size and pure 
water; and a French soldier stationed at 
Pondicherry determined at all risks to 
win the treasure. He secretly deserted, 
traveled on foot, reached the temple, 
professed himself a worshiper of the 
Hindoo gods, and eventually became a 
priest of the temple. Watching his op- 
portunity, he stole the diamond, and 
safely escaped to Madras, where he dis- 
posed of his prize to a sea-captain, for 
$10,000; and he, in turn, toa Jew, for 
$60,000, who transferred it to the Ar- 
menian, Shafross, for double that sum. 
Writers generally agree on the terms on 
which it was sold to the “imperial mis- 
tress of the fur-clad Russ.” This is 
about as large as a pigeon’s egg; the 
lustre and water are unsurpassed, but 
the shape is defective. 

The Pitt, or Regent Diamond, weigh- 
ing one hundred and thirty-seven carats 


—the most perfect and beautiful diamond 
in Europe—has long been celebrated 
for its lustre, proportions, and fine water. 
Before cutting, this stone weighed four 


hundred and ten carats. Two years 
were consumed in the operation, and 
the sum of $15,000 was expended. The 
fragments, which were retained by the 
original possessor, were valued at about 
$10,000. This diamond was stolen from 
the mines of Golconda, and sold to Thom- 
as Pitt, the grandfather of the Earl of 
Chatham, then Governor of Fort St. 
George, in the East Indies, for $100,000. 
It was then brought to Europe, and, find- 
ing no purchaser, Mr. Pitt was forced to 
lower his demands. The Regent finally 
purchased it for Louis XV, for $450,000, 
less $25,000 spent in the negotiation. 
It is now worth at least a million. A 
rumor—to which Pope lent his aid in 
the following lines — 
“ Asleep, and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honest factor stole the gem away,” 

was circulated that Mr. Pitt had stolen 
the diamond; and in refutation of the 
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calumny, he published a pamphlet, stat- 
ing how it came into his possession on 
the downfall of Louis XVI. This was 
called the National Diamond, and ex- 
posed to the admiration of all who chose 
to examine it, attached to a strong chain, 
and under the supervision of two gens 
@’armes, who never quitted the apart- 
ment, day or night. “This diamond, 
pawned by Napoleon I, who wore it on 
his sword-hilt—stolen by a band of rob- 
bers—made a bait to seduce Prussia, 
and which has passed through half-a- 
dozen revolutions —still pertains to the 
crown-jewels of France.” 

The Star of the South, the largest 
diamond yet found in Brazil, now be- 
longs to the King of Portugal, and when 
first found, was worn uncut. It then 
weighed two hundred and fifty-four car- 
ats, but has been reduced to one hundred 
and twenty-five. It owes its discovery 
to Antonio and Thomas de Souza, and 
Felix Gomez, who were banished, for 
some offense, to the most distant part of 
Brazil. The place of their abode was 
sterile, the soil exceedingly rocky, and 
the wretched exiles could hardly extract 
a bare subsistence from the earth. But 
appearances are often deceptive, and 
Nature frequently conceals her choicest 
treasures in the most barren wastes and 
the wildest regions. The sands con- 
tained quantities of gold, and the valleys 
abounded in diamonds. For six years 
these men continued their search, and 
Fortune at last smiled upon them. An 
excessive drought had laid dry the bed 
of the river Abaite, about two hundred 
and seventy-six miles from the district 
of Serro do Frio; and here, while work- 
ing for gold, they discovered the Star of 
the South. One of them instantly car- 
ried it to the Governor; the gem was 
submitted to a close examination, pro- 
nounced genuine, and forwarded to Lis- 
bon. The finders were set at liberty, 
and amply rewarded. 

The Kohinoor, or Mountain of Light, 
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weighing one hundred and two carats, 
is the sixth largest of the paragons, or 
noted gems. When uncut, it weighed 
nine hundred carats, and was originally 
supposed to have formed a part of the Or- 
loff, purchased by Catharine; the other 
section is supposed to have been found 
in the treasury of Reeza Hooli Khan, 
Chief of Coochow. The Indian chron- 
iclers affirm that this gem was known to 
have been in the possession of the King 
of Anga, more than ten centuries ago, 
and there is a tradition that it confers a 
sceptre. This jewel was first seen by 
Europeans on the amulet of Cha-Gehan, 
the father of Amung-Zebe, to whom it 
had been presented by Mirzi-Mola, after 
he had betrayed his master, the King of 
Golconda. The stone was worn by a 
variety of Indian monarchs, till it glit- 
tered on the arm of the King of Cabul, 
who was a tributary of the King of La- 
hore, Runjeet-Singh. The King of Ca- 
bul was invited to the Court of Lahore, 
where he was entertained with the most 
lavish and princely hospitality, but at the 
same time was given to understand that 
he must part with the diamond. The 
royal guest, who was fully versed in the 
diplomacy of the East, replied by ten- 
dering the jewel, and was permitted to 
depart. The wily Prince had played a 
trick on his host, and substituted a piece 
of glass for “The Mountain of Light.” 
Runjeet-Singh repaired to the palace of 
his former friend, ransacked it from top 
to bottom, but was unable to find what 
he desired. At last, a slave, for a heavy 
bribe, disclosed the fact that the diamond 
had been hidden under a dust heap, 
whence it was recovered, and Runjeet- 
Singh departed. When the Punjaub 
was annexed, it fell into the hands of the 
English, and was brought to London in 
1850. The recutting of this stone was 
commenced the 15th of July, 1852, by 
the late Duke of Wellington, and termi- 
nated the 7th of September. Thirty 
days, and twelve hours’ work each day, 
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were consumed before it was finished. 
The appearance of this celebrated stone 
has been much improved by the last 
process to which it was submitted; the 
stains and yellow tinge have disappeared, 
and it shines in all its lustre. 

No history of celebrated gems would 
be complete without a brief sketch of the 
famous diamond necklace, in which the 
Countess de la Motte Valois played such 
a distinguished part, and which proved so 
prejudicial to the ill-fated Marie Antoi- 
nette. In 1774,Louis XV, desirous of 
making a present to the Countess du 
Barry, commissioned Boehmer and Bos- 
sange, the‘court jewelers, to collect the 
most precious and beautiful stones, and 
make them into a necklace. The royal 
command was obeyed; but ere it was 
finished, Louis XV was no longer num- 
bered among the living, and another 
reigned in his stead. The necklace 
now was unique, and was valued at 
$360,000. 

This ornament was offered to the 
Queen, who refused it, saying that she 
would rather that the King would buy a 
ship, and strongly advised the owners 
to take it to pieces and sell the gems 
separately; and thus the matter ended, 
apparently. The Queen would not pur- 
chase. 

One day, a lady of rank was riding in 
the country, and, stopping her carriage, 
two children came up to beg. The lady 
asked who they were, and they replied 
that they had papers which showed their 
descent from the Va)ois Kings of France, 
but that now they were reduced to 
the greatest poverty. The parchments 
were duly examined, pronounced au- 
thentic, laid before the King, and a 
moderate pension accorded to the de- 
scendants of the blood royal of France. 
A commission was conferred on the son, 
and the daughter was married to La 
Motte, a gendarme, and was then known 
as the Countess de la Motte Valois. 

In 1772, about three years after the 
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marriage of the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa to the Dauphin of France, the 
Prince Cardinal de Rohan was appoint- 
ed to represent the French nation at the 
Court of the imperial Queen, and thence 
wrote the most witty and sarcastic let- 
ters, in which her imperial Majesty was 
ridiculed and caricatured. Ata supper- 
party, at which Louis XV was present, 
a drawing was exhibited, representing 
Maria Theresa as drying her tears with 
one hand for the dismemberment of Po- 
land, while she extended the other to 
grasp her share of the spoils. The Car- 
dinal Prince, who was of a very gay and 
volatile disposition, was unpleasant to 
the Empress, and she vainly solicited his 
recall; but Louis XV, who saw matters 
in a different light, could never be in- 
duced to withdraw his powers. The 
whole matter was reported to the Dau- 
phiness, who never forgave the slights 
offered to her imperial mother, and 


never received the Cardinal, though he 


vainly tried to soften her anger. Still, 
he was interdicted the Court circle, and 
this occasioned him considerable morti- 
fication. His foes availed themselves 
of this matter, and added fuel to the 
Queen’s anger by reporting what he 
had never said. All notes were return- 
ed unopened, and if she knew a memo- 
rial was handed from him, she refused 
reading it. 

The Countess de la Motte Valois, who 
was then at Court, knew all that was 
passing, and conceived that the Cardi- 
nal would be a fitting subject for her in- 
genuity. This woman was admirably 
adapted for the part she meant to play. 
Nature had endowed her with a subtle 
and dangerous intellect, and poverty had 
sharpened all her faculties to the utmost. 
She was now in the flower of her youth— 
of a fair complexion, blue eyes, chestnut 
hair, and had a pleasing and ingenuous 
expression. Her manners were elegant 
and refined, and her conversation ex- 
ceedingly pleasing. Such was the per- 
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son who was destined to ruin both 
Queen and Cardinal. 

Madame de la Motte Valois frequently 
called on the Prince de Rohan for aid, 
and the latter as frequently regretted 
that he was debarred from the honors of 
a Court reception. The fair petitioner 
listened, and promised she would do 
her best to procure for her liberal friend 
the honor he so greatly desired. Strange 
as it may seem, the Cardinal, who had 
been so often refused, really thought 
that the influence of the sot-disant 
Countess was greater than that of some 
of the most wealthy and powerful of the 
nobility, who had vainly interceded in 
his behalf. 

In a few days the Countess returned, 
and was the bearer of the most encour- 
aging news. She had seen Marie An- 
toinette, conversed with her, had men- 
tioned the Cardinal’s name, and ventured 
to say that he felt severely the Queen’s 
displeasure; and her Majesty had con- 
descended to say that she would receive 
the written justification of his Eminence. 
The Cardinal was delighted at this good 
fortune, for which he had not dared to 
hope, and promised Madame de la Motte 
Valois a high reward in the event of her 
success. 

The Countess again saw the Queen, 
and this time was the bearer of a note 
couched in these words: “I have seen 
your note. I am delighted to find you 
innocent. I can not yet grant you the 
audience you solicit. As soon as cir- 
cumstances permit, I will let you know. 
Be discreet.” Several letters passed, 
and the Cardinal thought himself in the 
seventh heaven at the prospect of a 
speedy reconciliation with his offended 
Queen. The wily Countess ‘was not 
slow in profiting by the imposture. The 
Queen required. 60,000 francs; would 
the Cardinal lend them? As a matter 
of course, the loan was granted. An- 
other time, the Queen needed a similar 
sum, to relieve a distressed family. 
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Again the Cardinal was asked, and again 
he consented. The La Mottes were now 
well supplied with cash for a season; 
and as the Cardinal was in the way, and 
apt to be pressing about the promised 
interview, a hint was given him, as if 
from the Queen, that he would. do well 
to go to his episcopal city; and his Em- 
inence accordingly withdrew to Alsace. 
The Cardinal had no sooner gone to his 
duties, than the La Mottes also quitted 
Paris, to pay a brief visit to their former 
neighbors at Bar-sur- Aube, who had 
known them in their poverty, and aston- 
ished the good people of that vicinity 
by their splendor in dress, laces, equi- 
pages and jewels. The reader may easily 
imagine how the cash advanced by the 
Cardinal had been expended. 

But the Countess and her husband 
were not satisfied with such petty dep- 
redations. She aimed at a larger and 
more extensive swindle. Madame La 
Motte de Valois caused it to be intimat- 
ed that perhaps the Queen might be in- 
duced now to purchase the necklace. A 
visit from the jewelers was the result, 
and the promise of a handsome present 
if she succeeded. The Cardinal had re- 
turned, and the Countess informed him 
that the Queen was desirous of making 
the purchase of the necklace in question, 
but that he must negotiate the matter, 
and that her name must not even be 
mentioned. She further told him that 
the matter was to be concealed entirely 
from the King, and that the Queen would 
make the necessary monthly payments 
out of her income. Some notes, pur- 
porting to be from Marie Antoinette, 
had been received, and the too credulous 
Cardinal fondly hoped that he would ere 
long “bask in the sunShine of the royal 
favor.” The negotiation was now com- 
menced with the jewelers, and on the 
Ist of February, 1785, the necklace was 
delivered to the Cardinal, who, in turn, 
handed it to the Countess. The Cardi- 
nal arrived at dusk at the apartments 
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of the pretended representative of the 
Queen, was placed in a closet, the door 
opened, and a voice announces “a mes- 
sage from the Queen.” A man enters; 
the Countess places the casket in his 
hands. The Cardinal looked through 
the door, and saw, as he imagined, the 
Queen’s valet de chambre. His Emi- 
nence was satisfied, and retired for a 
season. That night, the Countess met 
the Cardinal on the terrace, told him that 
the Queen was delighted, and that she 
would signify the same by nodding her 
head. She well knew that as the Queen 
went through the passages she invaria- 
bly bowed to all she saw, and the saluta- 
tion was intended for no one in particu- 
lar. It was enough, however, to satisfy 
the Cardinal, and sent him away exceed- 
ingly happy, and more at ease than he 
had been for some time before. A sec- 
ond note from the Queen induced him to 
visit Alsace again, and the conspirators 
were free to act. The necklace was 
taken to London, by the Count la Motte ; 
and as it would have been dangerous to 
offer it for sale entire, it was taken to 
pieces, the smaller stones reset, and the 
larger sold. The money thus obtained 
was invested in the English funds, and 
constituted a decent revenue. 

The time for the first payment arrived, 
and as the money was not forthcoming, 
the Cardinal was compelled to make it; 
but the Countess assured him that he 
would be no loser in the end. Still, he 
was surprised that, when the Queen saw 
him, she made no token, showed no sign 
of recognition, and never wore the neck- 
lace. What could all this mean? Still, 
the genius for intrigue of the principal 
contriver of the plot served her, and she 
informed the Cardinal that, for certain 
reasons, the Queen could not yet give 
him marks of her favor in public; but 
that, at a private interview, she would 
explain many things she could not com- 
mit to writing ; and for that purpose, she 
would meet him at Versailles, in a grove, 
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where they might talk unreservedly, and 
where there was no fear of interruption. 
The Cardinal assented, and the ever- 
ready Countess promised to take back 
the answer. 

The Count de la Motte had remarked 
a certain female, who strongly resembled 
the Queen, in profile, hair, eyes, and gait. 
The services of this woman were em- 
ployed, and when dressed in the costume 
usually worn by the Queen, the resem- 
blance was striking, and at night the 
difference could be scarcely detected. 
This Mademoiselle Leguet, or d’Oliva, 
was tutored to represent the Queen, but 
not admitted further into the secrets of 
the conspirators. The new accomplice 
was merely told that it was a little farce 
got up to have some sport with a-noble- 
man of the Court; that the Queen would 
be an unseen, unsuspected witness of 
the whole, and that she would be hand- 
somely compensated. The woman con- 
sented; and wearing a dress similar in 
all respects to that of Marie Antoinette, 
and using the same perfume, was told 
that she would be met by a man in a 
blue overcoat, wearing a slouched hat, 
who would kiss her hand, and to whom 
she would give a rose, and a box con- 
taining a miniature. The term of the 
second payment was fast approaching, 
and the Cardinal received a note from 
the Queen, informing him that she could 
not raise the sum required, but that at 
the next payment she would be more 
punctual, and in the meantime would 
settle the interest. This sum the Count- 
ess was willing to sacrifice, as it gave 
her more time, and she still hoped to 
escape. 

The scene was rehearsed the night be- 
fore it was to be enacted, and Mademoi- 
selle Leguet played her part to perfection. 
The time at last arrived, and the Cardi- 
nal, at the gardens of Versailles, was 
anxiously expecting the Queen; but she 
did not come, and he was on the point 
of leaving the place, when the Countess 
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suddenly appeared, and told him that the 
Queen could not grant him as long an 
interview as she desired, but that he 
must make the most of the time at her 
disposal. The false Marie Antoinette 
was at the rendezvous; the Cardinal, 
enchanted at the success of his scheme, 
was entering on a long justification, when 
he was interrupted by the Countess, who 
told him that the Countess d’Artois and 
Madame were approaching; the pre- 
tended Queen disappeared, and the Car- 
dinal returned to Paris. The duped 
prelate was again deceived by the ad- 
venturess, and additional delay was thus 
gained. 

But these impostures were finally end- 
ed by the arrest of the Cardinal on the 
15th of August, and, after a short inter- 
view with the King and Queen, his com- 
mitment to the Bastile. Cagliostro, the 
well known empiric, and his wife, were 
also remanded to the same place of con- 
finement, where they were detained for 
some months; but as nothing to crim- 
inate them was elicited, they were liber- 
ated. The Cardinal and the Countess 
were brought to trial. The former be- 
haved with the dignity befitting his birth, 
rank, and sacred profession. The latter 
indulged in certain recriminations against 
Cagliostro, who, much to the delight of 
the scandal-lovers, revealed certain se- 
crets in the life of the Countess, but his 
testimony bore heavily against her, and 
she was convicted. The trial, which 
lasted more than a year, finally closed 
on the 31st of May, 1786. The Cardi- 
nal was acquitted of all the charges al- 
leged against him; but was forced to re- 
sign all his posts at Court, and was exiled 
to his abbey in the mountains of Au- 
vergne. The wits of Paris issued many 
sharp and biting squibs at the Cardinal’s 
expense ; and the unjust and bitter con- 
duct of the Court gave rise to many and 
exceedingly injurious commentaries. 

The Countess was sentenced to be 
whipped, branded on both shoulders, 
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and imprisoned for life. While under- 
going the corporal punishment, the un- 
lucky adventuress poured forth the most 
terrible accusations against the Queen; 
and, though instantly gagged, enough 
was heard to form the basis for some of 
the vilest calumnies that stained the 
fame of the daughter of the Czsars, and 
which were repeated at her trial. The 
Count la Motte, who was absent, was 
judged by default ; and threatened, if his 
wife were not liberated, to publish a 
pamphlet reflecting severely on the con- 
duct of the Queen and the Count de 
Breteuil. Singular as it may seem, the 
menace was not without its effect. The 
Countess was permitted to escape, and 
the Duchess de Polignac crossed the 
channel, and offered the unprincipled 
pair a large sum if the publication were 
suspended. The bribe was accepted, 
but the volume was published. The 
copies now extant in the imperial library 
of Paris, were found in the palace when 
the Republican Government took pos- 
session of it. This affair of the necklace 
excited much attention at the time, and 
latterly a work in two volumes on the 
same subject was published in London, 
in which the whole matter was fully dis- 
cussed, and the papers and documents 
used on the trial translated; but it will 
ever remain a matter of doubt. The 
writer became possessed of a volume on 
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this topit, bearing the autograph of the 
Countess. 

It has always been the custom of the 
city of Paris to present the bride-elect 
of the sovereign with a handsome orna- 
ment, as a wedding present; and when 
Napoleon III raised Eugenie to the 
throne, the municipal commission voted 
the sum of $120,000, to be expended for 
a diamond necklace. Eugenie heard of 
it, and begged that the money might be 
expended in the foundation of an educa- 
tional establishment for the poor young 
girls of the Faubourg St. Antoine. Here 
four hundred girls, under the man- 
agement of the Sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paul, receive an excellent education, 
suited to their rank in life, which will 
make them excellent wives and mothers. 
The benevolent Empress delights in vis- 
iting the institution founded by her char- 
ity, and each of the inmates knows that 
she has a friend in the imperial foundress. 
One of the apartments is decorated with 
a fresco painting, wherein the Empress, 
in her wedding-dress, surrounded by 
kneeling girls, offers the Virgin a dia- 
mond necklace. A witty and well known 
Jewish lady suggested that the Maison 
Eugenie Napoleon should be called 
“ L’asile du collier de l’imperatrice.” 

Such is a brief history of all the cele- 
brated diamonds that have yet been 
known. 
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EOPLE who knew Rome in the 
last six years will most likely 
know the Café Greco, the notorious 
haunt of the Bohemians of the capital of 
bad art, and will have had the curiosity 
to peep into the smoke-blue back-room, 
which is mainly given up to the artists, 
and where almost every evening may be 
seen the best of the motley crowd who 
imbibe second-hand inspiration, and like 
ghosts hang about the places where 
things have been, wheedling unsuspi- 
cious travelers into believing that gilt is 
gold. ° 
I used to hang about there myself. I 
used to haunt that back-room, and listen 
to Gibson’s many-times-told yarns; the 
old-time reminiscences of D., who had 
known Turner in Rome, and still shone 
in the light the contact had imparted to 
him—he had seen a greater than Virgil; 
to the fiery colloquies of Poindexter, 
Rogers, Adams; the free debate of the 
turbulent crowd for whose sake the 
Greco was under police orders to be 
closed at 9 P.M., lest ere midnight a plot 
might ripen or a demonstration com- 
mence ; and where until shutting-up hour 
some of us were always debating and 
smoking scelestic cigars until the lights 
burned dim through the dense smoke. 
It was just at the time when Home, 
the notorious medium, was there, and 
the whole crowd had been tumultuously 
venting its polyglot opinions on the 
whole range of phenomena connected 
with the relations of spirit and matter. 
Most of the company, having finished 
their punches, etc., dropped out, leaving 
a knot of four or five English - speaking 
people —one of whom, however, was an 
Italian—in a more thorough discussion 
than the noisy democrats permitted. A. 
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was a Catholic, a Scot, and perhaps for 
these two reasons believed that all these 
things belonged to the devil’s province ; 
P. didn’t believe a word of any thing 
about it ; the others told odd experiences, 
or rehearsed their creeds; when W., 
who had taken small part in the talk, 
being taciturn by nature, and an old man 
who thought more than he cared to say, 
turned the conversation into another 
channel, saying: “If you care to spend 
the night with me to try whether we can 
learn something new in such matters, I 
think at least we may pick up a surprise 
for some of you. I can promise nothing 
certainly, but I once slept a night in the 
Villa A——, by the Lateran Gate, and 
heard things which I have never yet 
been able to explain. What say you, 
shall we makea party?” “ Ay, for one,” 
shouted P., “if we can smoke there.” 
“Let’s make a picnic of it, and have a 
jolly good time,” said N., the youngster 
of the occasion. So we made it up for 
two nights later, W. engaging to get 
from a member of the family the permis- 
sion to pass the night there, which was 
easily given, as no one had inhabited the 
villa, except the guardian, for many 
years. 

Every body who has been in Rome 
knows the Villa A——, and its jealously 
closed grounds, with the superb stone 
pine. The princely family to which it 
belonged had almost always a Cardinal 
in it, and at the time of which I write 
the Cardinal was the head of the family, 
and the owner of the villa—a studious 
recluse, who lived in a house of the Cap- 
itoline quarter, immersed in his books, 
except when he went out for his state 
ride on the Via Appia Nuova, and never 
meddled with mundane affairs. W. knew 
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intimately well a nephew, one of those 
fast young Romans who, on small stock 
of gold, and still less of brains, keep the 
traditions of their ancestry, (nothing 
more) and affect English and other for- 
eign society, in the dream of one day 
marrying a rich Inglesina or Americana. 
The Principe, as we always called him, 
had the most amiable and inoffensive of 
souls, and was honored by the appeal to 
his good-fellowship, readily joining the 
party, and gave us the en/rée. 

We asked the grave old guardian if 
there were ever any uncanny noises about 
the house ; to which he replied, firstly, by 
a long, inscrutable look, only lifting his 
eyebrows up as much as to say, “ What 
matters to you?” and, dropping his face 
into grim impassiveness, replied to the 
Principe, not to us: “If you like to stay 
in the Signorina’s chambers your Ex- 
cellencies will know as much as I do— 
perhaps more.” The Signorina’s cham- 
bers, we found, were rooms which had 


been, many generations ago, occupied by 
a wonderful beauty of unknown frove- 
nance, whose manner of exit was un- 
known, according to the traditions of 
the family, and the Principe’s grand- 
father had told him that she was cer- 


tainly carried away by the devil. In 
the largest of these chambers we in- 
stalled ourselves, six in number, with 
full supplies of cigars, sceltissimi, in 
honor of the young Principe, half a 
dozen small flasks of Monte Pulciano 
from the Palombella, back of the Pan- 
theon, (who does not know it, is not wise 
in wines) some bread and cheese, and a 
cold meat-pie, with a package of candles, 
and, fact worth noting, every man ex- 
cept the Principe had, without previous 
understanding, provided himself with 
wax lucifers and a roll of the taper they 
use to explore the catacombs... The room 
was not large, but long in shape, and out 
of it on one side opened two small cham- 
bers, into which we carelessly looked, 
without seeing any thing noteworthy, 
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except some magnificent old furniture, 
and heavy tapestry curtains, as in the 
long room; no pictures, but elaborately 
painted walls ; and in one of them we no- 
ticed a boudoir-table, very elaborately 
carved, and very beautiful chairs, carved 
and gilded, with wooden seats and mov- 
able cushions, and a mirror of most an- 
cient form. In the other of the small 
rooms no furniture, except chairs similar 
to the others, but from which two or three 
cushions were lacking. A small door, 
not easily to be noticed, led out into the 
grounds, and a door opened into what 
we will call the boudoir. In the long 
room were four curious spittoons, flat 
and low, with covers that raised by a 
cord running over an upright post at the 
back, and a side-table, small and half 
round. On the walls were brackets, 
which had evidently been put up for 
arms, and hooks where swords had been 
hung, for the panels were much scratched 
under them. Having finished the above 
inventory, we gathered round a bronze 
scaldino, which we had coaxed the guar- 
dian to bring in, to take the chill off the 
air of the long-closed rooms. 

It was half-past nine ; and lighting ci- 
gars, we began to discuss the chances of 
seeing or hearing any thing to pay us for 
losing a night’s rest. The Principe did 
not know any thing about any story con- 
nected with the house; he knew noth- 
ing about his great-grandfather, and lit- 
tle about his grandfather. In fact, his 
knowledge of any thing but the pleasures 
of Roman life was extremely limited. He 
was handsome, dressed well, and, until 
he should catch his particular Americana 
or Inglesina, was able, by economy, to 
keep a hunter and go to the fox-hunt, 
dress in the last fashion, and promenade 
on the Pincio—but not much beyond. 
I proposed to tell a ghost story my uncle 
had told me, and which, of course, I 
would vouch for as 47s personal experi- 
ence, but our cool-headed Scot said No; 
he didn’t want his head filled with any 
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such notions now, for imagination did 
queer things sometimes, when excited: 
so we at last dropped into discussion of 
art matters. We had, after a time, al- 
most forgotten our purpose in coming 
there, in a spirited debate on the ques- 
tion whether Tenerani could be regarded 
as a sculptor of real genius or a clev- 
er adaptive talent, in which all but the 
Principe took part; and, in talking, had 
broached a flask of wine, finished it, and 
opened another. We had nibbled seri- 
ously at our bread and cheese, and some 
one proposed an attack on the pastry. 
In fact, we had cast off all awe or appre- 
hension, and some of the party all idea 
of things supernatural. 

In the midst of this discussion we were 
all at the same instant struck by a sound 
at one of the doors leading into the side 
rooms —not a startling noise, but one 
very difficult to define, and we all stopped 
talking, as if a bomb had fallen among us, 
and looked at the same door—that which 
opened into the boudoir—when there was 
a rustling as if something stood in the 
doorway and was looking out into the long 
room. We looked each other in the face, 
and read the same expression: something 
was there. Two candles stood on the 
side-table, which we had moved out for 
that purpose opposite the door; so that 
we could have seen any visible object 
there. We had four others lighted on 
the table where the wine and eatables 
were placed—a deal-table, brought in 
by. the guardian. We stepped in front of 
these that we might see more clearly; 
but nothing was there. Another rustle, 
as if something retreated into the bou- 
doir, and then for ten minutes all was 
stillagain. Then it occurred once more, 
but this time seemed to enter quite into 
the long room, with a noise as of a person 
weary of sitting. After a moment, a 
door which we had not noticed in the 
wall, at the farther end of the room, 
opened, and a companion sound issued 
forth, with a light but firm sound of boots 
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on the floor. My first thought was, why 
if only a sound enters, should the door 
need to open; so complete was the im- 
pression that it was only a moving sound. 
It came down the room, and the other 
sound from the boudoir approached it, 
and together they came our way. We 
huddled a little closer together, to be 
within touching distance if any thing 
should happen. They moved along 
where the table stood as if it were not 
there; and as they passed, the candles 
went out, not as if blown out, but as if 
they had been put into a vacuum, or a 
vacuum had been put over them. The 
five of us put our hands simultaneously 
into the pockets where the lucifers were, 
to be sure that we had them. The poor 
Principe seemed in a bewilderment end 
stupefied, as if he had rather caught some 
panic from us than felt any thing remark- 
able in the phenomenon. He was the 
only one who spoke, and said, looking 
from one to the other of us, “What is 
it?” “God knows,” whispered A. The 
sounds came nearer and still nearer, and 
we could plainly distinguish the rustle of 
a dress like a stiff brocade’ mingled with 
that of garments that rasped together 
with the steps and a slight clank of ac- 
coutrements. What was more strange 
even than the sound, was the impression 
of form and individuality which it gave. 
One knew that it was a man in Middle- 
Age costume, with a lady, dressed in a 
brocade with a train, hanging on his 
arm. I could have indicated the exact 
height of both. There was no obstruc- 
tion to vision, but the impression of a 
real body being there was complete. 1 
only remember in my life one similar 
sensation: it was hearing shells from 
rifle guns pass near me, the roar indicat- 
ing a precise location for the shell ; when 
suddenly, as it seemed, passing abreast 
of me, the explosion would take place 
far in the rear indicated by the puff of 
smoke, and the sound still kept traveling 
on till it reached the point where the 
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smoke still lingered, when one heard the 
sound of the explosion. So this sound 
of the promenade seemed left by some- 
thing which had gone before. They 
passed where the sca/dino stood near to 
us, and the fire disappeared from the 
embers as if water had been poured over 
them. They came within arm’s length 
of us, and stopped, as we huddled to- 
gether, and took hard hold of each other, 
to be sure that we were there, and after 
apparently looking at us for a moment, 
we heard a low, musical giggle—a lady's 
laugh, any one would have sworn—a sort 
of responsive chuckle from the booted 
sound, and they swept away again down 
the room. If you have ever, in groping 
your way in a dark room, felt that you 
were approaching a wall, by a peculiar 
heaviness which seemed to be the sphere 
of the wall, you will understand how 
these shadows had impressed us. There 
seemed absolute ponderability in them, 
and their moving away lightened the air. 

I can hardly tell how I was affected: 
frightened I was not, for I had no thought 
of any danger, but a nervous panic would 
better qualify the feeling. I was almost 
incapable of self-control. I shivered as 
in an ague, and could not speak. All 
the others were very pale; I presume I 
was the same. The poor Principe was 
unable to stand; and shook, and knock- 
ed his knees together, as no tertian 
would have compelled him to. I could 
see the lips of two or three moving as 
in prayer, but no one whispered even— 
breath seemed almost suspended. 

The sounds moved slowly down the 
room again, and then back again, but 
not so near to us as before. They did 
not seem to pay any further attention to 
us. I think we should all have been 
glad to leave as soon as our feet would 
move, but shame prevented each from 
proposing it ; and when, after a few turns 
through the room, our invisible visitors 
passed through the door that led to the 
second room, and we heard them no 
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more, we took courage and a glass of 
wine. The coals in our sca/dino came 
to life again, we got an appetite, and at- 
tacked our pastry, talking, though in low 
tones, over what it could all mean, and 
what would come next; for, since our 
courage had returned, we determined to 
see the thing out. The cigars and the 
sound of our own voices restored our 
habitual feelings, and the incident seem- 
ed like a passed dream. 

Shortly before midnight a sharp, crash- 
ing sound was heard, followed by rush- 
ing, trampling, as of many feet; then 
screams of a woman, passing from the 
second room into the boudoir; then the 
fall of a piece of furniture, sounds of con- 
flict ; and the screams, growing more and 


.more agonizing, passed back into the 


second room, and were there stifled as 
if by covering the mouth, until, finally, 
they were still; then a few groans, and 
all was still again. 

The Principe fainted—we were all 
near to it—and A. muttered audibly his 
pater noster. After a few minutes of 
complete silence we took the candles. 
and went into the boudoir. The table 
was overturned — nothing else had been 
moved apparently. We examined care- 
fully every thing about the room; the 
door, which I had certainly heard broken 
open, was fast closed, and showed no sign 
of violence. 

I am sure we all felt more comfortable: 
out of the villa; and when the guardian,. 
dismissing us by the gate, overcome by 
an unexpected total of dvona’ mano, said: 
cheerfully, “A rivederle,” we all replied, 
or thought, “ Not if we know it.” 

It was an incident to set one thinking 
—not one of those ghost seeings that 
might be explained as a trick of some 
clever juggler, or cunning brigand, to 
keep his haunt clear. In such cases, 
seeing is not believing, except to those 
who want to believe. The testimony of 
our hearing was confirmation stronger 
than many such trifles as visible ghosts, 
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and the whole thing so utterly different 
from any preconceived ideas of haunted 
houses and the modus operandi of re- 
turned spirits, that there was no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the supernatural 
character of the demonstration. The 
respect due to the family, and the cir- 
cumstances under which we gained ac- 
cess to the house, bound us to secrecy; 
but I felt the liveliest curiosity to inves- 
tigate that chapter of the family record 
which had to disclose, or conceal, the 
history of the unfortunate lady whose 
end we felt sure we had heard rehearsed. 

Circumstances befriended me in this 
research. Most people who have been 
in Rome know that there is a sort of 
spiritual police, whose business it is to 


become acquainted with ali heretic . 


strangers coming to the city, in order to 
ascertain how far they may be regarded 
as subjects for the Propaganda. The 


special put on my case on arriving, was 


a certain Padre S., a learned member of 
the most worthy of the Orders of Monks, 
the Benedictine. He was fond of dis- 
cussion, especially when he had it all his 
own way, and his opponent granted all 
his premises. I am of a disputative 
habit, which the worthy Father mistook 
for an inquiring one ; and as I always be- 
gan to discuss theology with him, he 
rather took to me, and hoped in me. 
His knowledge of the libraries of Rome 
was immense, and especially of the 
MSS. He had some function in the 
Holy Office ; and of course it was there 
that I was to. look for the record I sought 
for, if anywhere. 

I took, therefore, a new interest in 
Church history, and especially of that 
part which related to the noble Roman 
families in the past three or four cen- 
curies; and after feeding the padre’s 
pride of erudition for two or three weeks, 
I led the history up to the A. family. 
Now, the present Cardinal was of the 
Redemptorist Order, I think it was call- 
ed—one of the later and most active of 
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the monastic orders, and one which our 
padre considered rather in the light that 
a good Church-of-England man regards 
a Methodist, and wasn’t reluctant to say 
things that were not highly flattering. I 
fired a shot at hazard one day after hav- 
ing discussed the Cardinal, and asked if 
there wasn’t some story of an interfer- 
ence by the Holy Office in some of their 
family affairs. “Yes,” he said, “there 
was an affair of which I remember some- 
thing.” Little by little I drew him to 
tell me the story, refreshing his memory 
in the interim by another look at the 
record. 

Lorenzo A. was admitted a squire in 
the Order of Knights Hospitalers dur- 
ing the time it held the island of Rhodes, 
and while its navy was the scourge and 
panic of the Moslem Empire. Lorenzo 
took an eminent position in the Order, 
and commanded a galley which distin- 
guished itself in the daring warfare of 
that time. His uncle was a member of 
the Sacred College ; and the hope of the 
family was to see Lorenzo continue the 
dignity of their race. This Order had 
long been noted for its breach of the rules 
which once bound them to chastity and 
poverty ; and so when one day he brought 
into Rhodes a Turkish galley richly la- 
den and with a number of captives, 
among whom was a young Persian lady, 
it was not remarked that Lorenzo kept 
in his share of the booty the fair pris- 
oner. 

No one saw her face, but every body 
talked of her beauty; and Lorenzo him- 
self, from the day of her possession, 
seemed to forget duty and the Moslem 
in his love for her. She was believed to 
have bewitched him, and drew upon him 
the reproof of the Grand Master, and a 
menace to put her out of the way of mis- 
chief. He took the alarm, and, under 
pretense of taking her to Rome for de- 
livery to some holy order, for her soul’s 
sake, took refuge in the villa we had vis- 
ited, and lived with her in the utmost 
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seclusion. His family lived away from 
Rome: few in number, and ill at accord 
with their fellow nobles, they rarely came 
to it. Asa passing amour no one was 
shocked by the /aison ; but when it was 
known that the subject of his passion 
was a Moslem, and the old stories of 
witchcraft came on from Rhodes, paren- 
tal and priestly authority were brought 
to bear on him, gently at first, but as it 
was found that no effect was produced, 
weightier injunctions followed. This pro- 
duced no other effect than to cause him 
to shut himself up with his mistress, and, 
guarded by a few faithful adherents, he 
refused to leave the house, or permit her 
to be taken away. Nothing could pro- 
duce such aberration but witchcraft, and 
the fair Persian was doomed. 

One night a number of the familiars 
of the Holy Office, which had summoned 
in vain the refractory Hospitaler, enter- 
ed the grounds, and having (by spiritual 
intimidation) gained the guards whose 
vigilance he relied on, they burst into 
the room where he kept her. The un- 
fortunate creature was seized, gagged, 
and bound with cords; and Lorenzo, 
who had struck with his unarmed fist 
one of the holy men so violently that he 
died from the blow, and who still refused 
to yield her, even to overpowering force, 
was carried off with her. 

Brought together before the Holy Of- 
fice—for Lorenzo utterly refused to re- 
nounce her— she was charged with hav- 
ing put enchantments upon the Christian 
knight to make him forget his duty and 
destroy his soul in sinful pleasures, and 
commanded, on pain of torture, to re- 
lease him from her incantations. This 
being translated into her own tongue, 
she replied, with great appearance of 
sincerity, that she had no knowledge of 
enchantments, and that the only charm 
she had ever cast on him was to love 
him so that to leave him were a thousand 
times worse than death, and that she 
could not cease to love him more than 
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life even if he himself bade her. Then 
the chief inquisitor asked her what love 
she could believe to exist between an 
infidel sorceress and a Christian knight ; 
and how it could be that without sorce- 
ries he could so forget his oaths and 
his duty as to remain with her when the 
Church ordered him to go elsewhere. 
To this, when Lorenzo would have re- 
plied, he was restrained from speaking 
by the attendants; and the lady replied 
that she knew of no reason why she 
should not love him, or why he should 
have loved her, except that she so loved 
him that she would give her whole ex- 
istence to do his pleasure; that as for 
being an infidel, she did not know what 
the things of religion were; that she 
was willing to be of any religion that he 
believed, for she wished not to be happy 
in any other heaven than his. Lorenzo, 
showing great violence in his manner, 
wishing to reply to the inquisitor, was 
prevented from speaking, but showed 
so great irreverence for the Holy Office 
that it was declared that her cunning 
words hid others and secret sorceries ; 
and it was ordered that she should not 
be allowed to speak more, but since she 
had professed a willingness to embrace 
Christianity, that she should ‘be baptized 
and receive the Eucharist, which she did 
with great seeming joy instead of pain 
at the contact of the body of Christ, and 
so it was hoped that her soul might be 
saved; but when commanded anew to 
dissolve the charm that held the knight 
under her influence and release him to 
his duty, she replied that God only could 
release the charm, He having made it. 
Disappointed in so much obstinacy, in 
spite of her profession of Christianity, 
the inquisitor then ordered her to be put 
upon the rack, which being done, she 
showed no sign of pain or obedience, 
but, briefly, she died, when it was hoped 
that the enchantments would cease ; but, 
on the contrary, when the knight saw 
that she was dead he rose into an incred- 
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ible fury, and with most bitter and blas- 
phemous language scorned and cursed 
the Holy Office and the Church, and 
called God and all present to witness 
that he abjured the Church, which he 
declared to be governed by devils, and 
not God. So great was his violence and 
blasphemy that he was stopped from 
speaking more, until he had been some 
time quiet, when he was asked if he 
would recant his blasphemy ; but on be- 
ing allowed to speak, he not only repeat- 
ed what he had said, but also abjured 
his vows and the Order: so that, to stay 
any further wickedness, and in consider- 
ation of his being of a noble and most 
pious family, he was ordered to be be- 
headed, which was carried into effect, he 
still refusing to recant. And so it was 
believed that the Persian’s profession of 
faith was insincere, and that she died in 
sorcery and in hypocrisy; but lest wrong 
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might be done her soul, and because she 
had, before dying, received the sacra- 
ment, she was interred in holy ground, 
while the knight was cast into the 
place where the bodies of heretics were 
thrown. 

But I said to Father S., when he had 
told me the pitiful end of the story: 

“Ts it not possible that love may have 
caused all this apparent infatuation? I 
have known things as strange in my 
life.” 

“No,” said the padre, “when a man 
is dedicated to the Holy Church, the 
Divine love is stronger in him than hu- 
man love: and if, therefore, the human 
love conquers the Divine, it is sin, and 
must be from the devil. And when 


the devil operates through weak human 
creatures with such strength, it must 
be by unholy influences, which are witch- 
craft.” 
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Citron, pomegranate, apricot, and peach ; 
Flutter of apple- blows, whiter than the snow: 





Filling the silence with their leafy speech, 


Budding and blossoming down row after row. 


Breaths of blown spices which the meadows yield, 
From blossoms broad - petaled, starry buds and small, 


Gold of the hill-side, purple of the field, 


Waft to my nostrils your fragrance, one and all. 


Birds in the tree-tops, birds that fill the air, 
Trilling, piping, singing, in your merry moods: 


Gold wing and brown wing flitting here and there, 


To the coo and chirrup of your downy broods. 


What grace has summer better that can suit? 
What’ gift can autumn bring us more to please? 


Red of blown roses, mellow tints of fruit, 


Never can be fairer, sweeter than are these. 
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HO believes that they are? Not 
one in a thousand ; of their pa- 
trons, not one in ten thousand. 

There is probably no feature of Re- 
publicanism — of Americanism, perhaps, 
should be said — which we have deemed 
so secure from attack. To them we have 
demanded that the civilized world should 
do homage; they haye been, and still 
are, the envy of Europe; they are the 
most pleasing theme of newspapers and 
popular orators; on their account we 
have constituted ourselves a mutual ad- 
miration society, and have found them 
an unfailing source of self-gratulation. 
Indeed, our pride concerning our schools 


is exceeded by nothing save our igno- 
rance of what they have in reality ac- 


complished. It is this self-laudation 
which has blinded us to the defects 
which we may be sure exist. 

The affirmative view is, of course, un- 
pleasant; nay, it is most unwelcome. If 
it be true, either wholly or in part, the 
shadow of the great American Eagle is 
sensibly diminished, and the resources of 
Fourth of July orators and buncombe leg- 
islators are seriously curtailed. More- 
over, it is never an agreeable task to at- 
tempt to dispel a popular delusion. The 
public is much more lenient toward him 
who winks at its vices, pats its foibles, and 
either upholds or covers its errors, than 
toward him who assails or gainsays them. 
Ignorance is sometimes bliss; and we 
are ever more ready to listen to that 
which coincides with our views, than to 
that which controverts them; but as the 
poisons of pharmacy are palatable and 
sweet while the more healthful drugs 
are distasteful and bitter, so in political 


I. 


bitter truth is much more wholesome 
than sweet delusion. 

We have to consider, then: 1. What 
ought the public schools to accom- 
plish? 2. Wherein have they failed? 
3. The causes of failure. 4. The rem- 
edies. 

It is unnecessary here to assert that 
education diminishes crime—that, there- 
fore, the schools should educate the 
people, so that crime shall be reduced 
to a minimum; nor to show in what way 
it does so. It is unnecessary here to as- 
sert that education increases the pro- 
ducing power of an individual, and there- 
fore adds wealth as well as moral force 
to the nation. It is not necessary to 
show that when a man is ignorant it 
costs more to keep him when idle, more 
to restrain him when refractory, and 
more to reform him when vicious. It is 
not even necessary to make a single pre- 
tension in favor of universal education. 
Those who read these pages know all 
this, and have no doubts as to its neces- 
sity. Those who are incredulous will 
never read this article. ‘Educate the 
people,” has been the oft-repeated ad- 
monition of all the great and the good 
for two centuries and a half. He who 
believes it to be unnecessary, will find 
nothing here to-interest, while he who 
believes that we must do it, and that bet- 
ter than we are wont, is the true friend 
of his country and his race, and the one 
whose attention is solicited. It is not 
the object of this article to afford conso- 
lation or satisfaction to the enemies of 
the public schools ; but their short-com- 
ings and delinquencies are here present- 
ed, in the hope that, when exposed, they 


economy and the science of education, may be met and overcome. 
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What ought they toaccomplish? Pre- 
cisely that whieh they profess todo. I 
have no fault to find with the “the- 
ory of public schools;” but the real 
should be made to equal the ideal. The 
motives of the system are correct, its 
principles are good, and the theory, if 
not faultless, is yet so far in advance of 
the tangible results of the practiced sys- 
tem, that it is not worth while to ques- 
tion the correctness of the ideal. I would 
not be understood as saying that there 
is no good in the present system: there 
is great good ; there is incalculable good. 
It is worthy of honor—it is worthy of 
love. It has done much for us, and, un- 
der our fostering care, and properly de- 
veloped, will do for our posterity that 
which we must ever regret it has not 
done for us. 

And what do they profess to accom- 
plish? They pretend to educate our 


youth, and to qualify them for filling the 


responsible positions of American citi- 
zens. They pretend to inculcate good 
morals, to develop the physical frame, 
and to discipline the faculties of the mind 
so as to secure free, vigorous, and inde- 
pendent thought; to secure in their pu- 
pils a good degree of proficiency in read- 
ing, writing, and the casting of accounts ; 
to “lead out” the powers of the mind, 
so that it may go forth alone, able to en- 
counter and overcome all obstacles —to 
fortify it, so that it may be invulnerable 
against the attacks of error and adver- 
sity, and irresistible in whatever it may 
attempt todo. Ina word, they pretend 
to educate the people; and “ Education 
is the birthright of every American 
child,” has become a stereotyped Amer- 
icanism. Measurably this is true, but 
not unqualifiedly; to what extent, de- 
pends upon what we may consider as 
constituting an education. “I call that 
a complete and generous education, 
which fits a man to perform justly, skill- 
fully, and magnanimously all the offices 
of life, both public and private,” says Mil- 
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ton; while the man who toasted the three 
R’s—Readin’, ’Ritin’, and ’Rithmetic 
—would undoubtedly be content with 
something far less pretentious and com- 
plete. One writer, in all seriousness, 
declares that “to understand how to 
sew, to knit, and to love man, is suffi- 
cient for woman to know;” others, by 
their actions, at least, assure us that 
even this is more than is necessary. 
Similarly the Hindoos draw the bounda- 
ry of female education just before the 
alphabet. In America, legislators, /tté- 
rateurs, statisticians, the United States 
Government, and people generally, have 
united in regarding the ability to read 
and write as the Mason and Dixon’s line 
running between ignorance and intelli- 
gence. He who can do both passes cur- 
rent for an educated man; while he who 
can do but one is an ignoramus. 

Perhaps all of these estimates are to 
be found on one or the other extreme. 
Such an education as would have satis- 
fied a Milton is impracticable in the 
school-room, and alike beyond the reach 
and the hope of the vast majority. When 
complete, we behold a man of gray hairs, 
far advanced in the walks of life, ripe for 
the grave, and past his sphere of useful- 
ness. That which constitutes the more 
moderate yet more general estimate, is, 
alas! what so many imperfectly pos- 
sess. 

It may safely be asserted, however, 
that our public schools ought to qualify 
every one for the sphere in which he or 
she will probably move. It should so 
train the different faculties and form such 
habits of thought as shall enable each 
one to continue his mental, moral and 
intellectual culture, when an instructor 
shali no longer be possible. Every one 
should be able to read, that he may be- 
come acquainted with his duties toward 
his Government, his fellow-men, and his 
God. To such an one the accumulated 
wisdom of ages and the record of trans- 
piring events furnish an unfailing fund 
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of entertainment, and the pleasures of 
life are immeasurably increased. He 
should be taught to write, as he can 
thereby turn his other acquirements to 
a better account; with his pen he may 
reach and benefit others at times when, 
and places where, his presence is impos- 
sible. Political economy demands that 
he should be proficient in accounting, 
that he may at any time know how he 
stands with himself and with others; 
and that he may see to it that the public 
finances are properly administered. The 
welfare of posterity and his own physical 
necessities demand that he should un- 
derstand the fundamental principles of 
Physiology and Hygiene, that he may 
not himself wear out a sickly existence, 
nor entail a long chain of miseries on 
our race. Our schools shouid make bet- 
ter sons and better daughters, better fa- 
thers and better mothers, better hus- 
bands and wives, and tradesmen and 


statesmen, and citizens and patriots, 


and better Christians. They should lay 
broad and strong the foundations of that 
edifice which is to be erected in after- 
years. It is impossible that they should 
do more—more they ought not to at- 
tempt; but this they should do, thor- 
oughly and well. 

Have they accomplished so much? 
Are the statesmen of 1869 wiser than 
they of 1776? Are children more duti- 
ful, fathers more provident, and mothers 
more domestic? Is the marriage vow 
more sacredly esteemed? Is the Church 
purer, crime rarer, and virtue more abun- 
dant?* Is learning more esteemed and 





* During the thirteen years ending with 1853, only 
817 convicts were admitted to the Pennsylvania Pen- 
itentiary, while tA the thirteen years from 1853 to 
1866, 1,314 were admitted—an increase of 60.83 per 
cent., the increase in population during the same time 
being only 30.61 percent. The returns of other States 
exhibit a like disproportionate increase of crime, and 
it becomes a grave inquiry: How much of this ought 
an efficient school system to have prevented? Prob- 
ably in not a half-dozen schools are the pupils taught 
that the same crime is much more aggravated if com- 
mitted during the night ; that intoxication aggravates 
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ignorance more contemned? Who dare 
give an affirmative answer? How many 
of our acquaintances read tolerably, and 
how many execrably well? Indeed, the 
manner of reading practiced by our pro- 
fessional men—lawyers, teachers, and 
clergy —is a stigma upon any system of 
education which inculcates any thing so 
egregiously bad. How many others are 
utterly unable to commit their thoughts 
to paper? It is a well known fact that 
all who can write, can also read; but 
the reverse is not true. Of those who 
profess to write, many can do no more 
than write their names, while many more, 
in nearly unintelligible hieroglyphics, 
succeed in composing only a ridiculous 
jumble. The father who, in a letter to 
his son, John, Jr., at that time attending 
a distant and expensive private school, 
counseled him to make the most of his 
advantages, and concluded with, “If you 
do not, you are a donkey, and I and your 
mother are your affectionate parents,” is 
not a solitary, ludicrous exception in 
scholastic attainments. 

Conductors of our leading periodicals 
assure us that a large percentage of their 
communications are rejected, not be- 
cause they lack. originality, or thought, 
but because the labor of correcting their 
inaccuracies is equal to or exceeds that 
of preparing a new article. 

The census of 1860 reported over 
twelve hundred thousand adult persons 
in the United States, who could neither 
read nor write; but it is as difficult to 
ascertain how many, and who can read 
and write, as to ascertain how many, and 
who are well off, or have their names 
written in the Book of Life. It is com- 
puted, however, by those best qualified 
to make the estimate —by our best in- 
formed citizens—that the proportion of 





a crime; that a half-hour’s difference in time, in the 
commission of crime, makes the difference in punish- 
ment between a few months and imprisonment for 
life ; or that stealing from a person, a house, and a 
store, are entirely different offenses. 
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our white population, who are utterly 
illiterate, is doud/e the percentage given 
in the United States statistics; that 
fully one-fourth of our adult whites can 
neither read nor write. The reason why 
the actual number so much exceeds the 
number reported, is because the bom- 
bastic eloquence of our speakers and 
writers has created a peculiar sensitive- 
ness among our people touching this 
subject. 

The petty subterfuges to which people 
often resort, to conceal their ignorance, 
and to appear more wise and knowing 
than they are, have caused endless 
amusement. The man who declared 
that there had “been a great storm at 
sea, and all the ships were bottom - side 
up,” because a maritime gazette which 
he held in his hands with the title down- 
ward displayed the pictured ships of its 
advertisements inverted; and the man 
who explained to a bystander that it was 
necessary for him to hold his book up- 
side down, because he was left-handed ; 
with the lady who gave as a reason, for 
the same thing, that she was cross-eyed, 
are by no means isolated cases. It is 
scarcely safe, therefore, to take people’s 
own words upon a subject concerning 
which they are so sensitive. In a ma- 
jority of cases they will put in the pris- 
oner’s plea of “ Not guilty.” If they take 
the pains to invent these little devices to 
deceive us, how quickly would they an- 
swer in the affirmative the plain and di- 
rect question asked by a stranger: Can 
you read and write ? 

If, however, you wish to know who 
can write their names, and who sign them 
with a cross-bones, go to your public 
records; go to your courts of justice; 
ask any one before whom acknowledg- 
ments are taken; you may even ask the 
teacher of your public school, not wha, 
but how many, are unable to give their 
children written excuses for tardiness 
and absence. 

But we are told to look at the illustri- 
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ous names of some who were educated 
in the public school. Yes, look at 
them; and when we have found a man 
or woman with a dozen clear and intelli- 
gent ideas concerning respiration and 
digestion, with half as many more con- 
cerning hygiene, we have found a person 
educated, wholly or in part, outside the 
district school-house. Superintendent 
A. E. Rankin, of. Vermont, aptly re- 
marks: “A man, by dint of rare native 
gifts, and great industry and persever- 
ance, with only the advantages of a com- 
mon school education, rises to a leading 
position among men, and we shout: 
‘See what the common school can do!’ 
But this is no fair test of the efficiency 
of the common school. These men 
learned little more there than to read 
poorly, and to write worse.” The mis- 
erable pittance doled out in the public 
school is not worthy the name of educa- 
tion; and, for the most part, it is the 
seed which falls by the wayside and on 
stony ground. 

Probably, no more humiliating proof 
of their inefficiency exists, than the fact 
that not more than one teacher in fifty 
can keep a plain and simple school reg- 
ister neatly and correctly, although a 
page of printed directions is bound up 
in every copy; not more than one in 
fifty can make out, neatly and correctly, 
an annual report to trustees and super- 
intendents. Not more than one trustee 
in one hundred can transact the legiti- 
mate duties of his office in a strictly 
business manner; can tell the exact 
condition of the finances of his district, 
and make out an intelligible and correct 
report to the town or county superin- 
tendent. The reports of town'and county 
superintendents are such, that when, a 
few years ago, the superintendent of a 
small county in a large State succeeded 
in making out a report of his eight 
schools, without making any visible 
errors, the State Superintendent thought 
it an event worthy to be acknowledged 
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and rewarded by being duly announced 
through the press, and trumpeted through 
the educational journal of the State to 
all the trustees and superintendents in 
the United States, as a feat which they 
could not accomplish. 

Such are the acquirements of those 
deemed fitted to administer and conduct 
the system. Need we inquire after the 
accomplishments of those not qualified 
for such duties ? 

Saddest failure of all, they have failed 
to secure and retain in their service a 
large amount of eminent talent. Sad- 
dest, because without it they can not be 
elevated to their proper sphere. This, 
alone, is abundant proof that they have 
failed to realize the just expectations of 
their friends; for it has readily been 
conceded by ali peoples, in all times, 
that the teacher’s profession stands high 
above all others in nobleness and grand- 
eur. Why, then, has it not succeeded 


in securing its due proportion of ability 


and talent? It is true that some of the 
most honored names of history belonged 
to men who were eminent as teachers of 
mankind ; and we speak of a Confucius, 
an Aristotle, a Socrates, a Plato, and a 
Saviour, with enthusiasm and pride; but 
these names shine with a more refulgent 
splendor because of their very paucity. 
As the solitary star beams upon us with 
unwonted brightness through a rift in 
the clouds, but when the clouds are swept 
away it is lost amid a multitude of other 
stars—so these men shine upon us 
through the rifts of barbarism and igno- 
rance. When shall these clouds be 
dispelled ? 

To be thoroughly practical, we will 
ask oursefves: How many teachers do 
we know of, who Kiave achieved a national 
reputation? or, how many with a reputa- 
tion co-extensive with the boundaries of 
our State? Or, if you choose, you may 
circumscribe the inquiry to the limits of 
your respective counties. Compare, then, 
this number with the number of eminent 
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lawyers, doctors, and divines within the 
same scope of territory, and judge of the 
probable amount of talent to be found 
within the school-house. 

It must not be denied that we have a 
large number of noble men and noble 
women—men and women of unques- 
tioned, if not unsurpassed worth and 
talent — enlisted in the educational corps 
of our country; but where shall we look 
for them ten years from to-day? Think 
you they will have risen to sublime emi- 
nence in the public school? or, will they 
have dropped away, one by one, before 
the withering blight of public indiffer- 
ence, and have sought, in some more 
sure field of labor, a recognition of their 
worth? Where is the gray-haired school- 
master? Has any one seen him? and 
did laurels crown his brow? Was he 
reverenced by those whom he had toiled 
to benefit—whose characters he had 
formed, whose thoughts he had shaped, 
whose ambitions he had created, and 
whose successes he had insured? If he 
has been seen at all, it was in the dis- 
torted visions of a dream, and the gray- 
haired phantom of the couch was cov- 
ered with contumely and scorn. 

Other professions delight to honor 
those who have honored or may honor 
the profession; but this, alas! boasts 
only of those who have been driven from 
its ranks, and have become bright and 
shining lights elsewhere. 

It has become the legitimate recruiting 
place of the saddle-bags, the surplice, 
and the ermine. Can any calling, pro- 
fession, or trade succeed, or be called a 
success, which only employs and retains 
in its interests a mediocrity of talent? 

If we appeal to figures, the result is 
yet more appalling; the conclusions 
which we derive from them, we can not 
evade. We have been wont to parade 
before the public an astonishing array of 
figures, showing their aggregate attend- 
ance, expenses, etc.; but have these 
figures been examined in all of their 
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bearings? Is there no dark side to the 
picture? Is everything “most cheering” 
and “most flattering,” as so many of our 
school officials report? Let us see. 
From carefully compiled tables, the 
following facts are derived. These tables 
were prepared for this article from blanks 
filled out by the superintendents of all 
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the States having a well organized sys- 
tem of public instruction, and of all the 
large cities; they are as reliable as any 
statistics which our Government requires, 
and they constitute at once, perhaps, the 
most cogent and unanswerable argument 
that can be adduced in support of the 
position which we have taken. 
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From these tables it appears, that in 
the Northern States, where education is 
most fostered, and public schools have 
reached their greatest perfection, thirty- 
three per cent. of the census children, or 
those whom the law declares to be of 
school-age, in each year, do not enter 
the public school-house for instruction ; 
in other words, one-third of our youth 
are continually deprived of our free- 
school privileges. This is in the States 
at large, including their large cities; if 
we separate the large cities and towns, 


and examine them by themselves, this 
per cent. rises from thirty-three to sixty. 
Think of that, O ye cities, proud of 
your fine school-houses and your model 
schools: sixty children in every hun- 
dred are barred from your precious 
gifts ! 

The average duration of the public 
schools in these Northern States is less 
than one hundred and twenty days in a 
year, and the actual attendance during 
this time is forty per cent. of the school 
population ; this, when reduced to school 
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years of two hundred days, or ten months 
each, gives an equivalent attendance of 
twenty-three children in each hundred. 
Thus, seventy-seven children in every 
hundred are daily absent from the public 
school. If to this we add the Southern 
States, the number can not be less than 
eighty-seven and one-half; so that really 
only one-eighth of our children are to- 
day in the public school. 

The census of 1860 enumerated with- 
in the United States 107,880 public 
schools, and 57,124— more than half as 
many — private institutions of learning. 
This count does not include the thou- 
sands of private schools established all 
over our country by itinerant teachers, 
for three or four months in the year. If 
now we bear in mind that the average 
duration of the 107,880 public schools is 
only three months and a small fraction 
per annum, and that our private schools 
are maintained for the best part of the 
year, who shall attempt to say how much 
of that which we are wont to ascribe to 
the public school is justly due to the 
private ? 

As a matter of course, they are a finan- 
cial failure. Think of it! Eight millions 
of children annually throwing away six 
millions of years of paid schooling! Who 
is responsible for this gigantic fraud ? 

The actual a mount annually expended 
for public school purposes, exclusive of 
books and interest on houses and furni- 
ture, amounts to less than four dollars 
per census child. If a child’s school 
life extends over a period of ten years, 
and is limited to the public school, then 
its education has cost the noble sum of 
$40. A good hen turkey may be made 
to pay for the schooling of a large family 
of children. 

But to secure this modicum of $40 
worth of education, it is found necessary 
to expend with it $120 more — that is to 
Say, of every $4 expended, $1 only is 
Productive; only $1 accomplishes its end. 

If such are the results of public schools 
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in their birthplace‘and home, what must 
they be in Florida, where the only tax 
ever levied for school purposes, was a 
poll tax of $1 upon each free negro? or 
of the broad State of Texas, without any 
organized system of public schools? or 
of the whole Southern States combined, 
the most active and enterprising of 
which* reports an attendance equiva- 
lent to only four children in every hun- 
dred for ten months in the year? 

Again, we ask: In what Aave they 
succeeded? Are we perceptibly advanc- 
ing toward a political or a moral millen- 
nium? Let the stern purity of our an- 
cestors, and that wonderful Government 
which, after nearly a century of experi- 
ment, we and our public schools have 
been unable materially to improve, be 
our answer. Compare’ the earnestness 
with which love to God and good-will to 
man were inculcated in the schools of 
1769, with the morbid sensitiveness which 
to-day bars the Golden Rule from their 
sacred precincts, and answer: Is this 
success ? 

With all our, boasted improvements, 
if our cotton mills did not approach 
nearer to the ideal perfection of cotton 
spinning than our schools do to the ideal 
perfection of teaching, they would speed- 
ily bankrupt their owners. We say not 
that the former times were better than 
these; yet, with sorrow, we are forced 
to confess that we can not see that the 
schools of to-day make better readers, 
better spellers, better writers, better cit- 
izens, or better Christians, ‘an the 
schools of fifty years ago. What was 
then lacking in facilities was made up in 
application and painstaking. The arts 
and sciences have advanced marvelous- 
ly, but it has been accomplished by the 
labors of a few, educated wholly or most- 
ly outside of the public school. Univer- 
sal intelligence is yet afar off. Let us 
not shut our eyes to the true condition 
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of things. We have not been standing 
still. If our schools are not better, they 
are worse. As an American, I am loth 
to say that ghey are worse ; as a friend 
of public schools, and as an honest man, 
I dare not say that they are better. Un- 
doubted progress has been made in some 
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directions—in some, has taken place un- 
doubted retrogression. I am content 
that every candid man shall decide the 
matter in his own mind. One thing js 
certain: the best friends of the public 
school are the least satisfied with its 
results. 
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HE great crowd of pleasure-seek- 

ers know nothing of the remark- 
able natural scenery by which they are 
surrounded when crossing the Sierra 
Nevada by the railroad, and can have 
no conception of the magnitude of the 
work over which they are flying at 
the rate of from twenty to forty miles 
an hour. In fact, if the comments of 
a majority of recent passengers are 
any criterion by which the masses are 
to be judged, the only points of inter- 
est on the entire route are the meal- 
stations. Could any of those able-bodied 
men, or bright-eyed women, now so full 
of ennui, have been placed on these 
mountains, five years ago, with a good 
camping party, they would have found 
more solid enjoyment in traveling then 
one hundred miles, and spending the 
summer season at it, than there is now 
in being whisked round the world in the 
same length of time. 

For this reason, I am tempted to recall 
some notes of an experience upon that 
highway, when it was as yet “unopen;” 
some record of difficulties overcome by 
its builders, of which the railroad trav- 
eler of to-day, lounging on the cushions 
of a palace-car, has no conception, and 
if he had, but little opportunity to demon- 
strate by observation; for the timbers 
that shed the avalanches, and shut out 
the snow, have, perhaps, also shed some 
of the romance, and shut out some of 
the picturesque of Sierran solitudes. 


Leaving the almost perpetual summer 
of the plains of California, on a pleasant 
afternoon in October, 1867, in about 
eighteen hours I was carried by steam 
to Cisco, the then terminus of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, thirteen miles west- 
erly from the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada. Now began a walk memorable 
to me for what was, what is, and what 
will be in the future. An engineer will 
appreciate the intense satisfaction I felt 
for the next three days. Two years pre- 
viously, before a tree or a stone was dis- 
turbed, a party of us surveyed a route 
through these mountain wilds — now how 
changed ! 

For two miles beyond Cisco, the track 
had been laid. How I execrated the 
faithful manner in which the railroad 
company had placed the ties! Too close 
for a step, one had to keep up a dog-trot, 
at the imminent risk of a collision be- 
tween his nose and bedded tamarack. 
Twelve miles of delving men; massive 
stone culverts, hanging on the steep 
slopes of granite mountains ; a constant 
succession of blasts, with their grand re- 
verberations ; a granite roadway through 
tunnel and cut, and over fill ; an immense 
serpent, whose convolutions rested on 
mountain spurs, and bridged deep 
ravines. 

After walking awhile, seeing and ¢n- 
joying so much, the thought occurred to 
me to take hotes. An ever at-hand 
note-book, my shirt wristband, was 
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quickly covered with memoranda ;-spare 
bits of paper followed suit. The washer- 
woman has monopolized the first; of the 
last disjointed vertebre I will strive to 
make a skeleton. 

Coming from perpetual summer, the 
first objects to attract the attention of a 
climatologist were patches of snow dot- 
ting the gray and green mountains in 
every direction. Snow! The idea was 
quickly brought home by the sight of the 
hard-working Mongolians, in thick coats, 
with mittens and tippets; of buckets 
fringed with ice, cuts gemmed with 
icicles, and by a very strong inclination 
to get warm in any way I could. 

Here and there, among the moss-cov- 
ered trees bordering the cuts, were thou- 
sands of hewn tamarack ties, ready to 
take their places in the road. Now I 
walked through a granite cut, where 
Chinamen are as thick as bees, the 
various sets of “strikers” keeping in 
unison with their hammers on the drills, 
and thus unwittingly showing the fore- 
man if there be a laggard; then over 
high banks, made principally from shat- 
tered rock—for earth here is the excep- 
tion, and wherever found, is voraciously 
“borrowed.” The upper side of this 
bank shows a culvert almost at grade; 
while, on the lower side, it modestly 
shows its usefulness fifty feet below 
grade. Surely, the masons who built 
these culverts were fortunate. Their 
crop of stones was most abundant, and 
close to their consuming point. Here is 
a bank eighty to one hundred feet in 
height, covering its culvert of two hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length; there a 
bridge, leaping a chasm of one hundred 
and fifty feet in depth. One thousand 
feet beneath me I see the “mountain 
schooners,” each drawn by twelve mules. 
Their bells toll the knell, and their 
wheels creak the dirge, of their last 
year’s labor on this route. Here is a 
“camp;” but, alas! none of the old 
Style of snow-white canvas, with its 


memories of refreshing sleep upon fra- 
grant pine boughs; no, it is a Chinese 
camp, resembling a collection of dog- 
kennels, which, in fact, it is—each hut 
hastily made of “shakes,” about. four 
feet high by six feet broad, and eight 
feet long. This is a bridge, with—what? 
yes, cut granite abutments—the false 
works not yet removed, and the difficul- 
ty of “raising” in this rough spot fully 
apparent. Here is a cut: yet this is 
not granite! no, but a rock so soft that 
it can be whittled with a knife, and 
purely white, as if taking hue from the 
almost perpetual snows that have hith- 
erto covered it, and strongly reminding 
me of that paradise for smokers, sixty 
miles to the east, where mountains of 
meerschaum laugh at adolescent folly for 
paying its weight in gold. The next cut 
is the hardest of granite; and a score 
and a half of carts and two hundred and 
fifty men are working, crowded together 
in a space of two hundred and fifty feet. 
Why not ?—for though, from its lower 
side, one may look down a thousand feet, 
its upper side presents a “face” of 
eighty feet. 

Ah! no one will be impressed by the 
sublimity of this scenery, when whirled 
through it at twenty miles per hour—a 
wall of rock on one side, and empty space 
on the other. What! we are nearing 
the summit, and there you Shall see 
mountains of granite, sheer and clear, 
and shall ride along the verge of preci- 
pices, where a tossed stone will bound 
and bound again until it strikes one 
thousand feet beneath. Secure the back 
seat of the car, or cultivate intimacy with 
the engine driver. Look far beneath you 
at those puny pine-trees. They are six 
feet in diameter and one hundred and 
fifty feet high! Then, look up, far up. 
a thoysand feet or more, at Lincoln 
Peak, whose granite breast has faced 
storms which have crushed and rended 
these forests. On this crest of Lincoln 
Peak, the Chief Engineer of the road, 
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Mr. S. S. Montague, as if prophetic, 
raised a white flag on the very day of 
Lee’s surrender. Surely, this railroad 
will be a bond of peace and unity. 

My afternoon is waning. “How far 
to the summit?” “Can’t say; have 
been too busy with my own work ever to 
have inquired—it must be six miles,” is 
the answer from a foreman. I traveled 
briskly on for fifteen minutes. “How 
far to the summit?” is my question to a 
“boss.” “Do not know exactly—about 
seven miles.” Another quarter-hour of 
hurried steps, and the light air tells upon 
unaccustomed human bellows. “How 
far to the summit?” is asked the third 
time. “About eight miles.” This is 
discouraging; and so, resolving to trust 
to memory, I hasten on, and think the 
while that human nature is the same, 
whether goaded to constant exertion, as 
are these foremen, or allowed to become 
enervated, as in Central America, where 


the universal reply to “Quantas leguas ?” 
is “* Alit, no mas.” 

The wagon-road below is lined with 
slowly moving teams, the drivers crack- 
ing their whips, and smacking their lips 


at the prospect of supper. The loud, 
sharp reports of blasts as of large rifled 
guns seem to crack the very mountains. 
Thus observing, I push forward, when a 
warning note is heard, and a rush of 
three-score Asiatics for a culvert be- 
tokens danger. I am eight hundred feet 
from the blast. Smiling at the fright- 
ened haste of these stupid fellows, I 
watch the effect. Bang! bang! bang! 
Grand is the sight. “Hurry down to 
this culvert, sir, Aurry/” cries a fore- 
man. “Why, there is no danger here.” 
“Hurry here; the dg blast is yet to 
go.” Down the bank and into the cul- 
vert I, too, tumbled; and the next in- 
stant, with a sound as of thunder, a 
young volcano showered its stones in 
the air, rending trees, tearing the 
ground, and falling all: about and over 
our hiding-place. “A lucky escape for 
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you, sir,” set me thinking if I had not 
made a mistake in thus throwing away 
a chance of making more money, with- 
out exertion, in one day than ever be- 
fore—namely, out of my life insurance 
policy. 

As the sun approaches his setting, I 
arrive where the road is less advanced, 
where more divisions of the army of 
labor are concentrated; and, tumbling 
down the granite banks, climbing over 
the cuts, elbowing my way between 
crowded workmen, dodging my head 
from their striking hammers, and my 
feet from their picks, hurry on. Fre- 
quently comes a note of warning, and I 
must seek cover. Aching corns, barked 
shins, and a mountain appetite protest 
against night travel on an incomplete 
road-bed ; and, therefore, when within a 
mile of the summit, unwillingly I seek 
the wagon-road. 

At about an hour after dark the “Sum- 
mit Camp” was reached. This is in 
reality a small town of one and two- 
story houses, built quite strongly, to re- 
sist the weight of winter snows; for 
here, last year, the snow naturally accu- 
mulated on a level, though the greatest 
depth upon the ground at any one time 
was thirteen feet. With thirteen feet on 
a level, what are the drifts, with walls of 
one thousand feet to make the eddies? 
Passing from drifts to slides, (it is nat- 
ural) the way of these currents of snow 
is plainly shown by the devastation of 
the forests. At two places slides occur 
nearly every winter ; and, while the coun- 
try about is covered with fir, pine, and 
tamarack, the besom of destruction has 
here swept all, even the smallest trees, 
from the earth. These vast slides, start- 
ing imperceptibly far above, acquire a 
lightning rapidity, and an overwhelming 
force, when they reach the valley. The 
railroad is here well protected from them 
by being in excavation, the top of which 
will be roofed, so as to throw the snow 
clear of the grade. 
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After a hearty welcome at the Summit 
Camp from brother engineers, and a 
substantial supper, I gladly coiled my- 
self under as many bedclothes as the 
human frame could stahd, awakened 
only in the night by the dull boom of 
blasts in the tunnel, three hundred feet 
distant. At early morning I was up, 
and had breakfasted before the sun 
peered over the “Eastern Summit.” 

A day of astonishment, wonder, and 
great satisfaction was before me. Every 
moment was full of condensed enjoy- 
ment. After feasting my eyes upon the 
beautiful picture framed in by the east, 
with its foreground of Donner Lake, 
eleven hundred feet below, its middle 
distance of Truckee Valley, and its back- 
ground of Washoe Mountains, the day’s 
travel was begun by a visit to the Sum- 
mit tunnel of 1,659 feet, single track, 
through solid granite. This tunnel was 
complete, except about forty feet of the 


enlargement, and nitro-glycerine was 


rapidly shattering that. Hence there is 
a mile of as heavy, varied work as is 
ever built by railroad companies in 
America. The railroad is cut in the face 
of a precipice, the projecting spurs from 
the mountain being tunneled. The sur- 
plus material did not need much carting, 
for what was not thrown clear of the 
road-bed by blasting, needed to be hauled 
but thirty or forty feet, where a “dump” 
of five hundred to eight hundred feet 
was secured. 

In several places, where one side of 
the road-bed was at grade, the other 
slope would be in seventy-feet cutting. 
Royal have been the salutes fired from 
this escarpment; immense the peaceful 
execution done. What enjoyment to 
have been here two months before, in 
the heat of the battle between intelligent 
force and mountain cohesion! The pow- 
der bill alone for the month of July was 
$54,000! From five thousand to tens 
thousand men were employed all the 
season. The times of firing along the 
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whole cliff were limited to three a day. 
At those times, an immense broadside 
cleaved a little of the shell from the 
grand mountain-side, transforming a 
goat’s path to a way for the iron steed. 
Let me relate one instance of skillful 
execution. With one drilled hole, eight 
feet in depth, 1,440 yards of granite were 
thrown clear from the road-bed. The 
eight-foot hole was drilled near a fine 
seam, lightly loaded, and fired. This 
enlarged the seam, which was lightly 
loaded, and exploded. This operation 
was performed carefully, several times, 
until the seam was widened to a consid- 
erable fissure, when an immense load 
was put in, the fire communicated, and 
three thousand tons of granite were torn 
from their long resting-place, making 
sad havoc with the sturdy pines beneath. 
I observed one rock, measuring seventy 
tons, a third of a mile away from its 
accustomed place ; while another, weigh- 
ing 240 pounds, was thrown over the 
hotel at Donner Lake —a distance, cer- 
tainly, of two-thirds of a mile. In fact, 
the whole valley is covered with drops 
from these granite showers. As the 
season here is short, much of the work 
has been carried on night and day. 
Here we saw a retaining wall seventy 
feet in height; there a tunnel of granite. 
Several blasts had just occurred in the 
tunnel ahead; we must see the effects 
of this strange nitro-glycerine, that— 
unlike powder, which rends the rock, 
again to be broken or moved with labor — 
seems to tear it in pieces, leaving it as 
easy to handle as ordinary “loose rock.” 

After stopping here a few minutes, we 
were conscious of an uneasiness on the 
part of our chaferon, the foreman, who 
opened the Summit tunnel. By inter- 
esting statements, etc., he succeeded in 
drawing us two or three hundred feet 
away, when he drew a long breath, and 
said: “Oh! I’m so glad you are out of 
that.” “Why?” “There was a miss- 
fire of glycerine there, with a charge of 
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eleven bottles, (fifteen pounds) and the 
men are getting to work at it again.” 

The next tunnel was being heavily 
timbered as it was driven. The mate- 
rial, being decomposed and disintegrated 
granite, caused great difficulty in execu- 
tion, and care in giving of the lines and 
grades. Every sill and post must be set 
in advance of taking out the body of the 
enlargement, which serves as a pier for 
false timbering. Here let me give one 
or two incidents which occurred along 
and in the vicinity of the above mile and 
a half in the old times, when there was 
not even a path for adventurous engi- 
neers. 

The only way for the chain-men to 
work along these cliffs and those of the 
northern side was by being suspended 
by ropes from above, the chain- bearers 
signaling to those holding the ropes, up 
or down, forward or back. One night, 
nearly all the party had been off to a 
dance. The next day it became neces- 
sary for the forward chain-man to remain 
suspended and swinging in the air for 
about five minutes at one point. When 
ready to go on, his signals were not 
heeded. Understanding that all was not 
right, I carefully climbed up the rocks to 
the assistant above. There he was, all 
right, sitting braced in a fissure of the 
granite, the sun shining warmly down 
upon him, his arms and the rope on ten- 
sion. An execration at his neglect to 
obey the signals was on my lips, but I 
remembered the dance, and luckily re- 
strained myself; and carefully picking 
my way, stealthily got hold of the rope, 
then spoke. The sleeping assistant let 
go the rope, awoke with a start and the 
exclamation: “Oh dear! oh dear! have 
I dropped Mat?” Sometimes the men 
were reckless, and would . venture on 
steep, smooth slopes, without the rope, 
getting off safely; while at other times, 
“something dropped,” and the friction, 
sliding over thirty or forty feet of gran- 
ite, with the projections not hammered, 
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would have its effect. Once we nearly 
lost our two chain-men. When within 
twenty feet of a precipice, they fell to- 
ward it, headlong down a steep slope, 
and barely stOpped on its verge! All 
the party held their breath in horror; 
but Mat, jumping up, exclaimed: “Just 
our luck; I wanted you to have a holi- 
day to-morrow.” 

What fun we had with “yellow jack- 
ets,” which, it must be stated, have a 
terribly sharp sting in this sharp-set 
country. If our axe-man discovered a 
nest, he carefully avoided it; if the lead- 
ing chain-man stepped into it, he gave 
no alarm, if he could possibly help it; 
and all watched for the back chain-man, 
Mat, whose liking for the insects was in 
direct contrast to their taking for him. 
Up would go the chain into the air, and 
down would go Mat, over rocks and 
precipitous places. It was of no use to 


try—you could not coax him back. A 


trick was one day played on our camp- 
dog, a fine mastiff, who accompanied us 
whenever he could steal away from the 
cook’s sight. The transit party had 
crossed a ravine, and the level party was 
waiting behind for further work. A yel- 
low jacket’s nest was discovered, a hun- 
dred feet distant from the leveler. Now, 
Jersey was taught to fetch and carry, and 
the leveler, thinking to have some fun, 
against the protests of the party, threw 
a stick toward the nest. Jersey ran for 
it. In an instant he was rolling on the 
ground, howling with pain and stung by 
hundreds of the infuriated insects. For 
protection, he ran to the man who threw 
the stick. It is needless to say that he 
ran; but the dog and yellow jackets were 
too fast for him, and the last seen of him 
was with his hat down, coat-collar up, 
face in the ground, and heels kicking 
furiously. 

An axe-man and myself spoiled the 
boys’ dinner-hour, one day, by way of a 
practical joke. These mountains, where 
not visited by man, are haunted by vari- 
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ous animals, among them black, cinna- 
mon, and grizzly bears. We had gone 
ahead of the party, prospecting a line 
among the brush, and just at our return 
saw what looked like an old “sign of a 
bear.” The idea of a joke occurred to 
both; and carefully doubling our fists, to 
make a “bear track,” in a way any old 
hunter will know, we made fresh bear 
tracks on all the earth in the immediate 
locality, and leading off the earth to a 
piece of sheer granite about thirty feet 
across. We managed, by working hard, 
to get the line party up to this point at 
12 M., when, just as we were about to 
quit for dinner, the axe-man saw a “bear 
sign.” In an instant, great was the ex- 
citement. “Yes; here, and here, are 
fresh bear tracks.”” Dinner was forgot- 
ten, and all hands went off on a bear 
hunt, which lasted an hour, when the 
call, “ Halloa, boys !” brought them back 
to work; and immediately after, the 
shout, “Sold!” from the axe-man, caused 


an uproarious laugh, and various threats 
of retaliation. 


But to return to my present trip. 
Bidding our hospitable guides farewell, 
and taking the horses kindly volunteered 
by the Superintendent, we struck overs 
the ridge dividing Strong’s Cafion from 
Coldstream Valley, thus getting the start 
of about five miles of railroad —the loca- 
tion of the road being around the head of 
Strong’s Cafion ; thence along the moun- 
tain-side, next to Donner Lake, until a 
g°-curve pierces, with nine hundred feet 
of tunnel, the ridge, now so attenuated 
that it received the name of “ Donner’s 
Backbone ;”’ and then the railroad line, 
having turned nearly 180°, runs nearly 
back upon itself, but on the other side 
of the ridge. It is one of the best places 
to “make distance” I ever saw, and en- 
ables the railroad to descend the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevada with a grade 
of less than ninety feet to the mile. 

The advantage of these valleys may 


be seen by a novice, if he will but stop 
Vor. III —17. 
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at the tunnel alluded to and look two 
hundred or three hundred feet below 
him, and a third of a mile distant. 
There, upon the other side of the valley, 
and on its bottom-land, is the identical 
railroad, which has again made a distance 
of three or four miles to attain that point 
to which he seems able to throw a stone. 
After crossing the ridge, we went on to 
Coburn’s, upon the Truckee River, at the 
foot of the steep grades on the eastern 
side of the Sierra Nevada, and about 
fourteen miles from the summit. What 
a change was here! In the place of 
two pioneer houses, there was a town, 
(Truckee) one-third of a mile long, about 
two houses deep. Here we found the 
iron track again. From Cisco to this 
place was a hiatus of twenty-seven miles. 
The iron for thirty or forty miles of rail- 
road had been teamed over this inter- 
vening distance, as also the pioneer lo- 
comotive on the eastern slope, the “San 
Mateo.” Getting upon the top of a car- 
load of ties, we were again propelled by 
steam —two of the first thousand of the 
many million passengers who will ride 
over this road. Now the serpent of the 
other side of the mountains seemed to 
have changed his nature, appearing like 
a water-snake, for the track follows close- 
ly the winding of the river; indeed, it 
would be impossible to get away from it. 
For the first eight or ten miles we saw 
the ordinary mountain scenery, except- 
ing at one place, where basaltic cliffs af- 
forded a peculiar variety: here, piled 
upon end like the “‘Giant’s Causeway ;” 
there, corded up horizontally like huge 
piles ready for the burning. Then we 
reached what is more properly the cafi- 
on; and well could I remember my en- 
thusiasm when first running a line down 
this then beautifully romantic stream. 
It was difficult for me to realize the dif- 
ference in locomotion. What was then 
a long, wearisome day’s ride, was now 
accomplished in an hour and a half, and 
in August, 1869, in thirty minutes. About 
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twelve miles from Coburn’s, we came to 
the first crossing of the Truckee. A 
Howe truss bridge,-with an arch and 
granite abutments of first-class masonry, 
now spanned the river in the identical 
place where we felled the tree which 
served as a precarious bridge for many 
aday. Stopping here awhile, the Divi- 
sion Engineer called our attention to the 
peculiar conical pinnacles of cement 
which fringed the mountains 1,200 feet 
above us, and at a horizontal distance 
not exceeding that. I well remembered 
our first sight of what we called “The 
Sentinels,”’ and the enthusiastic climb- 
ing done vainly on a Sunday to attain 
them, when camped here two years ago. 
“We call those ‘ The Cinnabar Cliffs.’ ” 
“What! is there cinnabar there ?” inno- 
cently asked my companion. “I can 


only give you the same answer we give 
to all who ask: ‘If you don’t believe it, 
go up and see.’” We proceeded on the 


cars to the end of the track, nearly to the 
State line of Nevada. The sun sets ear- 
ly in this steep-bounded cafion, and soon 
we were returning, at the rate of twenty- 
five miles per hour, to Coburn’s. This 
twenty miles has been “the work of,a 
thousand men,” not for “three years,” 
but only for eight months; and our 
friends of the P. W. & B. Railroad have 
been fully equaled in their achievements. 

From Coburn’s, a gallop of seven 
miles took us to Pollard’s Hotel, Donner 
Lake, where the stage changes horses at 
midnight, and where, at 4 A.M., long be- 
fore dawn, I was awakened by the words, 
“Engine and train will start in ten min- 
utes.” Rising hastily, and snatching a 
slice of bread, I stumbled over the iced 
rocks to the engine, and getting on the 
fireman’s side, enjoyed a cold morning 
ride. The moon was in its last quarter. 
I well knew the crookedness of the road, 
but had not observed it the previous 
afternoon, having been absorbed in ad- 
miration of the scenery, and recollections 
of the past. Now, however, it was 
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brought to mind: for, at one instant, the 
moon was dead ahead; then moving 
slowly around, it was directly behind; 
now on one quarter, then on the other; 
and at one place, I noticed, it passed 
three-quarters around us. I was re- 
minded of the objection once made to 
me by an assistant transit-man, after 
working at the location of a continuous 
thirty-minute curve, on a side-hill, one 
whole day: “Mr. ——, don’t you think 
the engine will get tired of running on 
this curve?” I arrived at the camp in 
time to get an hour’s sleep in my over- 
coat, before day fairly appeared in the 
cafion. A ride to the end of the track 
terminated in a walk four or five miles 
farther on. How interesting and amus- 
ing were the reminiscences crowding 
upon me! When walking, the minutest 
things attract one’s attention; when 
riding upon the cars, one does not note 
even the grand whole. Here was a 
mountain-side of round, loose stone; 
surely the location here must have been 
a contour line, for there is but a slight 
cut on the upper side ; but where are the 
stones? For a whole month, a large 
force was kept on that three hundred 
feet of road, rolling the stone from far 
above down the mountain-side. As fast 
as they were rolled, it seemed as if more 
appeared. It was Sisyphus, without the 
variety of climbing the hill. That long 
plateau of rounded masses below tells 
the story. There is the place where we 
met Indians fishing: a little hut pro- 
jected over a deep pool in the river; an 
Indian, on his belly, spear in hand, 
watching for the unsuspicious trout, and 
transferring them from limpid water to 
limp grass. 

This must be the “Devil’s Grip.” 
How changed! A gang of men, working 
for a month, have blasted out the huge 
bowlders which formerly choked the 
river channel; and instead of the furi- 
ously curling, eddying, and dashing 
waters, one sees now but ordinary rap- 
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ids, and the name is changed to the 
more euphonious one of “ The Narrows.” 

My reminiscences should end here; 
but having omitted one, let me insert it 
before closing. It is a remembrance of 
Horsetail Bend, on old Grayback Moun- 
tain, during my first horseback trip 
through the cafion, with the Chief En- 
gineer. We came toa place where the 
foot-trail ran steeply up a pitch, then 
turned sharply over ninety degrees on a 
narrow projection of rock, and descended 
a slope of about forty-five degrees on 
smooth porphyry for a distance of fifty 
feet. ‘What shall we do here?” asked 
he. “Let us try a Central American 
trick ;” and tying our vea¢as together, I 
made one end fast to his horse’s tail, and 
belayed the other with a running slip 
around a projection of rock. “Now, 
whip the animal.” Down he started on 


his haunches, full of fear; but it was 
astonishing how quickly he understood 
the thing; for as soon as he felt the 


stern strain, he rose, leaned forward, and 
walked down, with his feet square upon 
the surface of the rock; and what is 
more, liked it so well, that as soon as we 
had taken the rope from his tail, he 
jumped into the river, swam above the 
point, and presented himself at the jut- 
ting projection, for our kind services 
again. 

A propos of animals, I am an advocate 
for the intelligence of the much-abused 
mule. To one of the first camps on the 
river we could easily enter from the 
stage -road, leaving the same in an ex- 
tensive sage-brush plain, and after a mile 
or two passing through timber. My 
mule and self had been through there 
once, when we moved; and at that time, 
in order to turn off in future at the right 
place, (for the whole plain looked alike) I 
nailed ona pole a little chalked sign: “To 
C. P. R. R. Camp, 3% miles g@>.” A 
few days after, there was occasion to bring 
from Donner Lake an extra animal with 
my mule. Night coming on, and it being 
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very dark, I tied the animals together by 
the necks, and on entering the plain, jour- 
neyed ata slow walk, peering into the dark- 
ness for the place to turnoff. Traveling in 
this way for a mile and a half, every thing 
dead and silent—the mules apparently 
partaking of the general inertness— 
what wonder that a moment of fear came 
over me? All at once, without warning, 
both mules threw up their heads, then 
their heels, and broke away from the 
road, over the sage-brush and stones, as 
though a wolf or bear were after them. 
They ran away with me; but the neck- 
rope threw the light animal, which 
brought mine to a stand-still. Very 
carefully, by the stars, I rode the creature 
in the direction whence we came, hoping 
to find the road. It was as dark a star- 
lit night as one is ever caught in. That 
mule plodded right ahead, nor stopped 
until her shoulder was at the pole, and 
my eyes two feet from the sign, “To 
C. P. R. R. Camp, 3% miles sg.” Stop- 
ping a moment, as if to satisfy me that 
she was right, she suddenly turned, broke 
into a gallop, and—I let her go. 
Calling up these old experiences as I 
passed over the scenes where they had 
happened, their recollection gave, by 
contrast, exceeding pleasure to my walk 
as I wended my way down this mighty 
cleft path, with crags ranging 1,500 to 
2,000 feet above me on either side, their 
crests and slopes covered with timber. 
Remembering that this was the last of 
the timber; that after a few miles more 
there was not a stick bigger than a sage- 
brush to cheer the vision, I could but 
think how the car-worn traveler from 
“the plains” will rest his weary eyes, 
and feast on this natural grandeur, so 
beautifully fringed and trimmed with 
evergreen. Will he? No! Ere the iron 
rails connect with those pushing from 
the East, the whole region will be de- 
nuded of timber. These monarchs of 
the forest will lie low; and, buried in 
the desert sands, will give in their short 
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decay more practical benefit than in 
their lengtfy lives! Those immense 
piles of wood which the indefatigable 
choppers are piling up—where will they 
travel? what Indians and game will they 
frighten, as they feed the rushing, fiery 
demon? 

Here is a beautiful purple porphyry, 
and there are fine specimens of the black 
tourmaline incased in granite, and close 
by we see a blue rock flecked with white. 
To-day a plumbago mine has been dis- 
covered here. All about are indications 
of valuable minerals. Soon the State 
line is reached; and, registering my 
name for December, 1865, and October, 
1867, I wondered when I may register 
again. 

This year (1869) I have been whirled 
over and beyond this interesting ground 
to that which has no pleasurable charac- 
teristics for me: the sage-brush wastes 
of Nevada and Utah. I do not envy 
the railroad men who there lived and la- 
bored. Uncle Sam did not seriously 
injure his domain with that land grant, 
as one little fact will prove. For many 
consecutive miles, in several instances, 
the cost of grading was exceeded by the 
cost of hauling water to the men and 
animals doing the work; for, be it re- 
membered, the grading parties were kept 
from fifty to ninety miles ahead of the 
track-layers. This grading was not all 
light work, as the passenger will observe. 

Fifteen - mile Cafion — which travelers 
will remember as the location of “The 
Palisades” —was graded in six weeks, 
one cut therein containing 6,600 cubic 
yards. Five-mile Cafion, just easterly, 
was graded in three weeks — grading 
force, between five and six thousand 
men. All have heard of the crowning 
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day’s work—a worthy completion of this 
great undertaking, a lasting credit to all 
concerned—the laying of ten miles of 
iron in one day; and, for the informa- 
tion of railroad men, I will add my testi- 
mony that it was wed/ laid: both curve 
and grade were against the working 
party. Eight men handled nearly one 
thousand tons of iron in one day. While 
speaking with Unign Pacific men about 
this great feat, they claimed that they 
could excel it; but, said they: “The 
Central Pacific people were too smart 
for us; they waited until there was no 
more track to lay, that we might have no 
chance to compete.” 

One fact, which I have not seen noted, 
forcibly impressed me at the laying of 
the last rail. Two lengths of rails, fifty- 
six feet, had been omitted. The Union 
Pacific people brought up their pair of 
rails, and the ‘work of placing them was 
done by Europeans. The Central Pa- 
cific people then laid their pair of rails, 
the labor being performed by Mongo- 
lians. The foremen, in both cases, were 
Americans. Here, near the centre of 
the American Continent, were the united 
efforts of representatives of the conti- 
nents of Europe, Asia, and America— 
America directing and controlling. 

On the wedding-trip of the East and 
West, in May, 1869, while passing over 
the grand old Sierra, along precipices 
where each foot of railroad cost as much 
as many an entire mining claim — where 
the wonders of the railroad are hidden 
from view by dark sheds—I could not 
help wondering why the railroad officials 
do not take off or hinge a couple of 
boards along these interminable galleries, 
and give the passengers a view of the 
finest scenery on the route. 
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O doubt there are such things. 
Saint Paul gave a strong in- 
stance, when he epitomized the Cretans ; 
Tacitus and Cesar did not hesitate to 
predicate a definite individuality of the 
Germans; and, following easily in the 
wake of all philosophic observers, every 
school-boy is now able to discourse flu- 
ently and epigrammatically concerning 
the peculiar qualities of any people under 
heaven. It is much easier to draw car- 


icatures than to paint portraits; and the 
faculty of indicating, “with a few bold 
lines,” the likeness of a soul, or a race, 
or an age, wins the applause, while it 
perverts the judgment, of the world. At 
the present day, your observer of men 


and epochs goes further. Not content 
with clapping his scientific label on a 
bundle containing a few million human 
beings, or books, he must needs explain 
why and how they came to be what he 
says they are; and by overlaying inac- 
curate observations with hasty general- 
izations, he erects a science of progress, 
or a science of humanity, or a sociology. 
Darwinianism in history is a nuisance. 
The time is not ripe for it, if, indeed, it 
ever will be. Polyps, and trilobites, and 
terebratula may, perhaps, be multiply- 
ing and differentiating themselves on the 
principles of “natural selection” in the 
“struggle for life;” but dynasties, and 
institutions, and races of men in society, 
are quite as much affected by that un- 
Darwinian agent, the human will, to say 
nothing of the Divine. 

It strikes me that we need to come 
back to facts; and by the time we are 
fully prepared to account for national 
characteristics, we shall, perhaps, find 
that we have fewer mysteries to explain 
than we thought. Knocking about the 


world for a good many years, and dwell- 
ing among its inhabitants without in- 
tending to write books about them, I 
must confess that my preconceived no- 
tions of these things have gradually 
been confounded. I have met so many 
lively Germans, heavy Frenchmen, polite 
Englishmen, industrious Neapolitans, 
honest Arabs, intelligent Ethiopians, lib- 
eral Canadians, unimpassioned South- 
erners, rude and wicked Bostonians, and 
landlubbers from Marblehead, that I do 
not at all rely any longer upon the diag- 
noses of the books. I begin to doubt 
whether it will even be forever true of 
the Chinamen that, as a nation, they 
wear pigtails, and make a point of taking 
less wages than they earn. 

I freely admit the existence of charac- 
teristics in people. An ancient rune 
says: “There’s as much difference in 
people as there is in any body, and more 
than there is in some.” I also admit 
that families often perpetuate peculiari- 
ties of feature and mind; though these 
we are apt to overrate. When you con- 
sider that, going back only five genera- 
tions, every one of us has sixty-two an- 
cestors, it is no wonder that we “take 
after” some of them. Our character, as 
we write it for ourselves in life, is unique ; 
but the up-strokes and the down-strokes 
must resemble somebody’s; yet, out of 
sixty-two immediate ancestors of the 
recently arrived Jones, only five were by 
blood Joneses ; is it not, then, a little too 
much to attempt to define the hereditary 
peculiarities of the Jones family? I 
know the Bourbon nose will be turned 
up against me; but it is not (except 
when blown) atrump. The possession 
of it did not put Eleazer Williams on 
the fauteuil of his ancestors; nor does 
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the absence of it disinherit the Comte de 
Chambord. Bourbon noses are com- 
mon, not only in France, (where their 
existence might be explained on the 
hereditary principle, perhaps) but every- 
where. They prove nothing—only, 
Bourbons wear them. 

Going a step further, I admit the ex- 
istence of local peculiarities, expressed 
in dialects, costumes, and (in the grown- 
up people who have not traveled) habits 
of thought and action. But here we 
begin to come upon debatable -ground. 
How deep do these provincialisms go? 
Are they born with the children? Can 
not all men who choose, by persistently 
cutting off these habits at the top, finally 
kill them at the root? When Sarah Jane 
goes away to boarding-school, and comes 
back as Sallie or Jennie, she has ac- 
quired, to say the least, as much man- 
ners as mind; and she is a being from 
another sphere to the simple natives of 
the village, who are still talking and be- 
having as she used to do, before she 
doffed calico, and clad her soul as well 
as her body in silk. The mind of a 
child is, perhaps, not quite adu/a rasa — 
not a mere sensitized plate, upon which 
experience shall be reflected, and at last 
fixed in character; but still less is it a 
picture already taken, which needs only 
to be plunged into the bath, and var- 
nished a little with education, to be de- 
veloped and made permanent. We in- 
herit tendencies and capacity; but the 
first may never grow, and the latter may 
always be empty of achievements. 

Did you ever let a phrenologist feel of 
your bumps, and pronounce upon your 
character? It is curious to see how 
acute will be the guesses of these phi- 
losophers concerning one’s original tem- 
perament and tastes, and how wide of 
the mark they come when they touch 
upon those particulars in which the ne- 
cessities of life have developed what 
were, perhaps, originally the less prom- 
inent faculties. The phrenologist, prac- 
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ticing his profession at a dollar per sub- 
ject, can not afford to acknowledge igno- 
rance. He is driven to take the indica- 
tions which form, feature, movement, 
etc., afford concerning the original con- 
stitution, and to predicate upon these 
such shrewd, lucky guesses as may im- 
press with wonder his unsophisticated 
clients. But an educated man baffles 
his penetration. We all remember what 
was charged against Socrates —that he 
was a man of gross animal instincts —and 
his famous reply, that such indeed was 
his natural character, but he had over- 
come and recreated it, by self-discipline. 
Now, while the phrenologist comes to 
absurd conclusions, his premises are of- 
ten mainly correct. Nor is he such a 
fool as not to be aware how far life may 
have modified the tendencies of birth. 
That is an element of the problem which 
he omits, because he can not get at the 
value of it; and he assumes the risk of 
judging without it, well knowing that, in 
the majority of cases, the local and he- 
reditary birth-traits of men are those 
which they develop in after-life, partly 
because it is easier to “follow a bent” 
than to rouse and train a sluggish facul- 
ty, and partly because,"as a matter of 
fact, most men do receive their education 
in the family, and locality, and nation 
where they were born. 

This gives the key to much of the pe- 
culiarity of place, and face, and race, 
which it is so fashionable to believe in- 
herent and ineradicable. Admit the full 
force of inherited tendencies of every 
kind, and the agencies of life are yet far 
more numerous and influential. The 
passionate father has a passionate son; 
but the stormy anger of the son is due, 
one part to his descent from such a pa- 
rent, and a hundred parts to the effect of 
that parent’s fickle government and vi- 
cious example. Some Bostonians have 
a peculiar provincial accent, not because 
they were born in Boston, but because 
they live there, and are in the habit of 
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copying one another, which prevents 
their improvement. And so of many 
more important peculiarities of classes 
and masses of men. There are causes 
which, operating upon many successive 
generations, produce physical results ; 
and these most obstinately resist the ef- 
fects of education. In my opinion, the 
physical characteristics of races are far 
more firmly fixed than the mental ones. 
The latter are almost always assumed in 
the first place to be eternal, and all the 
agencies of society are brought to bear 
to make them so. Why do the Jews, 
throughout all nations, preserve so 
strongly marked an individuality? Be- 
cause by all nations they have been os- 
tracized and isolated; they have inter- 
married among themselves; they have 
perpetuated the influences which make 
them a marked nation. 

The central idea of Christianity is in- 
dividual responsibility ; the characteris- 
tic element of Christian civilization is the 
elevation of the individual ; and Democ- 
racy, which is the legitimate fruit of 
Christianity, bases its dogma of govern- 
ment upon these principles: that every 
man is individually responsible for his 
actions ; that he ought, therefore, to have 
the largest personal liberty, since respon- 
sibility and freedom are correlatives ; 
that the true function of government is 
to secure this liberty; that this end is 
best accomplished when all citizens, vot- 
ing as individuals, express their wishes 
and choose their agents. I do not in- 
tend to argue the respective advantages 
of restricted, qualified, and impartial 
suffrage. It is sufficient at present to 
point oyt that democratic government 
rests on the expression of individual 
opinions, and requires of its citizens in- 
dependent and intelligent action. The 
voice of the people, voting by classes, or 
races, or religions, is not the voice of 
God. Parties and party spirit do more 
good than harm, so long as the lines are 
drawn upon issues which permit the 
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crossing of every citizen. But parties 
based upon unalterable distinctions are 
fatal to Democracy. Irish parties, Ger- 
man parties, Native American parties, 
are not legitimately parties at all. How 
can a man, “by taking thought,” become 
a Native American? 

It is emphatically and clearly the duty 
of every patriot to discountenance polit- 
ical movements which tend to perpetu- 
ate differences of race, or any other than 
individual distinctions. The spirit of 
“Native Americanism” is but a thinly 
disguised aristocracy of birth. Give 
men the chance, and they will speedily 
show that the man in them is stronger 
than the family, or the birthplace, or the 
tribe. This is the spirit of Democracy ; 
and if this is a mistake, then Democracy 
is a failure. 

Yes, my friend and reader hitherto, I 
undoubtedly mean to allude dimly to the 
Chinese. The Chinese guestion, do you 
say? The Chinese answer, rather. For 
the question has been dinne@ by suc- 
cessive centuries into the ears of a peo- 
ple struggling for life upon an over- 
crowded soil, and their answer is coming 
now with an alarming fluency and copi- 
ousnéss. Our Democracy is put face to 
face with their Monarchy, our Christian- 
ity with their Paganism. We have gal- 
loped around the field a good deal, 
shaking our lances, while our strident 
trumpets challenged the world. All we 
wanted was a free fight between Truth 
and Error, and there was not the slight- 
est doubt that the pestilential latter, 
wounded, would writhe in pain, and die 
amid her worshipers. Well, now, here 
she is: let her die. For one, I have 
faith enough to believe that the Truth 
will triumph, and modesty enough to 
doubt whether every bit of it is on my 
side. 

What shall we do with them? The 
very worst thing is to consolidate them 
by persecution, or by that cool lumping 
of them in the mass, and ignoring them 
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as individuals, which will certainly make 
of them, sooner or later, a dangerous 
class. The first imperative necessity for 
us, having to deal with these people, is 
to understand them. This we shall not 
begin to do until we stop calling them, 
indiscriminately, JoHN. As for Chinese 
suffrage, that man who looks forward to 
large Chinese immigration would do well 
to consider it as a necessary sequence. 
How soon it will come, I do not pretend 
to say. The ballot in the hands of a 
segregated class, cegtain to vote in 
masses, is a public calamity, the curses 
of which are not unknown in American 
history ; but the best safeguard is not to 
withhold the ballot, but break down the 
barriers of class. And the presence of 
any body of men in the community, in- 
telligent enough to vote, and deprived of 
the privilege of voting, is the most peril- 
ous of all elements that can be included 
in a nominally democratic state. Men 
that are numerous enough to outvote a 
dominanf party are likely to become 
strong enough to overthrow it by other 
means, if this peaceable path is closed 
to them. 

We should, then, from the beginning, 
attempt to deal with this new element on 
the basis of individual, not national 
characteristics. Our experience with 
the Negro and the Indian should teach 
us this much, at least. Let us acknowl- 
edge the virtues, punish the crimes, pro- 
tect the rights, and deserve the friend- 
ship of the individual Chinaman. Treat 
the particular Chang with justice, and 
the collective John will not trouble you. 
I am astonished to see how glibly edu- 
cated and otherwise candid men retail 
the current slanders concerning this na- 
tion. There are very few things, indeed, 
that are true of four hundred million 
people. Yet I hear daily such state- 
ments as these: “The Chinese is a 
wonderful spectacle of an arrested civil- 
ization. It has made no progress for 
two thousand years.” There are two 
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weak points in this comparison: first, 
we know little of China to-day; and, 
second, we know nothing of China two 
thousand years ago. But admitting that 
the progress of China, since the tenth 
century, has been slow, (which is the 
utmost that can be granted, in view of 
the brilliant dynasty of Taitsoo and his 
successors) the marvelous rapidity with 
which the Chinese on our soil adapt 
themselves to our civilization, shows that 
the fault is not in them, but in the cir- 
cumstances of their empire; in over- 
population, continual war, and unwise 
exclusion from the world. China has 
suppressed Chinamen; relieved from 
this cramping confinement, how quickly 
are they resuming the stature of men! 

Again: “The Chinese are without the 
slightest notion of truthfulness.” David 
said this, once, of all mankind; but he 
was divinely inspired to an apology 
afterward. We say it deliberately of 
nearly half our human race, and vow we 
won’t take it back, whatever happens: 
yet, in another mood, we gravely moral- 
ize that truth is the necessary foundation 
of human society; that without honesty 
between man and man, all business and 
government relapses into chaos. Has the 
Chinese Empire, then, existed through 
so many ages, without personal honesty 
anywhere in its citizens? Verily, there 
is nothing so likely to be seriously pro- 
pounded by “able men” as your blank 
impossibility. 

But, “The low condition of the Chi- 
nese is shown by the vast amount of 
treasure annually absorbed by the Asi- 
atic nations. The people are hoarders ; 
they have no idea of the uses of money.” 
This is another of those stories, absurd 
in themselves, and easily disproved, 
which are accepted by virtue of the au- 
dacity with which they are put forward — 
counterfeit coin, actually current decause 
they are brass! Divide all the treasure 
known to have been shipped to Asia 
since the Christian era, by the population 
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of Asia, and the quotient will not be a 
tenth of the amount that an average 
Californian habitually “hoards” in his 
breeches-pocket ! 

But why should I continue this cata- 
logue of cheap fallacies? My only object 
is to show that we do not understand the 
Chinese, and that this fact, if we allow it 
to continue a fact, will cripple us in deal- 
ing with them. We can not exclude 
them. If it was ever right to do so, it is 
now more than wrong—it is impossible. 
They are here, and they are coming. 
To treat them as all bad, will make them 
all bad; to pronounce them invariably, 
nationally dishonest, will leave them no 
motive to be or become individually up- 
right; while, to recognize their excellen- 
cies as individuals, will tend to improve 
them as a class. 

Travelers talk and write a great deal 
about the “national characteristics” of 
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the Americans. Why is it, that from 
Mrs. Trollope-— who pronounced it the 
habit of our nation to spit on stoves — 
to that late English essayist, who says 
we have no idea of dignity except stu- 
pidity — why is it, I ask, that they inva- 
riably make themselves ridiculous in 
generalizing about Americans? Because 
we have but one national characteristic, 
and that is freedom. The tendency of 
our institutions is not to make men alike. 
No philosopher can judge us ex fede 
Herculem. ‘Our future glory and safety 
lie in this: that we do not undertake to 
harmonize classes, and assimilate races, 
but to educate men. 

It is said of certain races, however, 
that they will not develop individual 
character, even under the influences of 
freedom. Suppose we try the experi- 
ment. If we do not, rely upon it, some 
day they will. 
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HERE was a little brown rain- 
cloud, that blew over in about 

three minutes ; and Bolabola’s thatched 
hut was,dry as a hay-stack in less than 
half that time. Those tropical sprays 
are not much, anyhow; so I lounged 
down into the banana patch, for I 
thought I saw something white there — 
something white and fluttering — moving 
about. I knew pretty well what it was, 
and didn’t go after it on an uncertainty. 
The Doctor looked savage. When- 
ever he slung those saddle-bags over his 
left shoulder, and swung his right arm 
clean dut from his body, like the regu- 
lator of a steam-engine, you might know 
that his steam was pretty well up. I 
turned to look back, as he was strapping 
up his beast of burden, till the poor ani- 
mal’s body was positively waspish ; then 
he climbed into his saddle, and sullen- 


ly plunged down the trail toward the 
precipice, and never said “Good-by,” or 
“God bless you,” or any of those harm- 
less tags that come in so well when you 
don’t know how to cut off your last 
words. 

I solemnly declare —and this without 
malice—the Doctor was perfectly sav- 
age. 

Now, do you know what demoralized 
that Doctor?—how we came to a mis- 
understanding ?— or why we parted com- 
pany? | It was simply because here was 
a glorious valley, a mild, half-civilized 
people, who seemed to love me at first 
sight. I don’t believe I disliked them, 
either. Well! they asked me to stop 
with them, and I felt just like it. I 
wanted to stop and be natural; but the 
Doctor thought otherwise of my inten- 
tions —and that was the row. 
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The next thing I knew, the Doctor 
had got up the great precipice, and I was 
quite alone with two hundred dusky fel- 
lows, only two of whom could speak a 
syllable of English, and I the only rep- 
resentative of the superior white within 
twenty miles. Alone with cannibals— 
perhaps they were cannibals. They had 
magnificent teeth, at any rate, and could 
bite through an inch and a half sugar- 
cane, and not break a jaw. 

For the first time that summer, I began 
to moralize a little. Was it best to have 
kicked against the Doctor’s judgment? 
Perhaps not! But it is best to be care- 
ful how you begin to moralize too early: 
you deprive yourself of a great deal of 
fun in that way. If you want to do any 
thing particularly, I should advise you 
to do it, and then be sufficiently sorry to 
make it all square. 

I’m not so sure that I was wrong, after 
all. Fate, or the Doctor, or something 
else, brought me first to this loveliest of 
valleys, so shut out from every thing but 
itself, that there were no temptations 
which might not be satisfied. Well! 
here, as I was looking about at the sin- 
gular loveliness of the place—you know 
this was my first glimpse of it; its ab- 
rupt walls, hung with tapestries of fern 
and clambering convolvulus ; at one end 
two exquisite water-falls, rivaling one an- 
other in whiteness and airiness—at the 
other the sea, the real South Sea, break- 
ing and foaming over a genuine reef, 
even rippling the placid current of the 
river, that slipped quietly down to its 
embracing tide from the deep basins at 
these water-falls—right in the midst of 
all this, before I had been ten minutes 
in the valley, I saw a straw hat, bound 
with wreaths of fern and waz/e; under 
it a snow-white garment, rather short all 
around, low in the neck, and with no 
sleeves whatever. 

There was no sex to that garment; it 
was the spontaneous offspring of a scant 
material and a large necessity. I’d seen 
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plenty of that sort of thing, but never 
upon a model like this, so entirely trop- 
ical—almost Oriental. As this singular 
phenomenon made directly for me, and 
having come within reach, there stopped 
and stayed, I asked its name, using one 
of my seven stock phrases for the pur- 
pose; I found it was called Kana-ana. 
Down it went into my note-book; for I 
knew I was to have an experience with 
this young scion of a race of chiefs. 
Sure enough, I have had it. He con- 
tinued to regard me steadily, without 
embarrassment. He seated himself be- 
fore me; I felt myself at the mercy of 
one whose calm analysis was questioning 
every motive of my soul. This sage 
inquirer was, perhaps, sixteen years old. 
His eye was so earnest and so honest, I 
could return his look. I sawa round, 
full, rather girlish face; lips ripe and 
expressive—not quite so sensual as 
those of most of his race; not a bad 
nose, by any means ; eyes perfectly glori- 
ous — regular almonds — with the myth- 
ical lashes “that sweep,” etc., etc. The 
smile which presently transfigured his 
face was Of that nature that flatters you 
into submission against your will. 
Having weighed me in his balance— 
and you may be sure his instincts didn’t 
cheat him (they don’t do that sort of 
thing)—he placed his two hands on my 
two knees, and declared, “I was his best 
friend, as he was mine; I must come at 
once to his house, and there live always 
with him.” What could I do but go? 
He pointed me to his lodge, across the 
river, saying, “There was his home, and 
mine.” By this time, my za¢ive without 
a master was quite exhausted. I wonder 
what would have happened if some one 
hadn’t come to my rescue, just at that 
moment of trial, with a fresh vocabulary ? 
As it was, we settled the matter at once. 
This was our little plan—an entirely 
private arrangement between Kana-ana 
and myself: I was to leave with the 
Doctor, in an hour; but, at the expira- 
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tion of a week, we should both return 
hither; then I would stop with him, and 
the Doctor could go on! 

There was an immense amount of 
secrecy, and many vows, and I was al- 
most crying, when the Doctor hurried 
me up that terrible precipice, and we lost 
sight of the beautiful valley. Kana-ana 
swore he would watch continually for my 
return, and I vowed I’d hurry back: 
and so we parted. Looking down from 
the heights, I thought I could distinguish 
his white garment; at any rate, I knew 
the little fellow was somewhere about, 
feeling as miserably as I felt—and no- 
body has any business to feel worse. 
How many times I thought of him 
through the week! I was always won- 
dering if he still thought of me. I had 
found those natives to be impulsive, 
demonstrative, and, I feared, inconstant. 
Yet why should he forget me, having so 
little to remember in his idle life, while I 
could still think of him, and put aside a 


hundred pleasant memories for his sake ? 
The whole island was a delight to me. 
I often wondered if I should ever again 
behold such a series of valleys, hills, and 


highlands in so small a compass. That 
land is a world in miniature, the dearest 
spot of which, to me, was that secluded 
valley ; for there was a young soul watch- 
ing for my return. 

That was rather a slow week for me, 
but it ended finally; and just at sunset, 
on the day appointed, the Doctor and I 
found ourselves back on the edge of the 
valley. I looked all up and down its 
green expanse, regarding every living 
creature, in the hope of discovering 
Kana-ana in the attitude of the watcher. 
I let the Doctor ride ahead of me on the 
trail to Bolabola’s hut, and it was quite 
in the twilight when I heard the approach 
of a swift horseman. I turned, and at 
that moment there was a collision of two 
constitutions that were just fitted for one 
another; and all the doubts and appre- 
hensions of the week just over were in- 
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dignantly dismissed, for Kana-ana and I 
were one and inseparable, which was 
perfectly satisfactory to both parties! 

The plot, which had been thickening 
all the week, culminated then, much to 
the disgust of the Doctor, who had kept 
his watchful eye upon me all these days — 
to my advantage, as he supposed. There 
was no disguising our project any longer, 
so I out with it as mildly as possible. 
“There was a dear fellow here,” I said, 
“who loved me, and wanted me to live 
with him; all his people wanted me to 
stop, also; his mother and his grand- 
mother had specially desired it. They 
didn’t care for money; they had much 
love for me, and therefore implored me 
to stay a little. Then the valley was 
most beautiful; I was tired; after our 
hard riding, I needed rest; his mother 
and his grandmother assured me that I 
needed rest. Now, why not let me rest 
here awhile ?” 

The Doctor looked very grave. I 
knew that he misunderstood me — placed 
a wrong interpretation upon my motives ; 
the worse for him, I say. He tried to 
talk me over to the paths of virtue and 
propriety ; but I wouldn’t be talked over. 
Then the final blast was blown: war was 
declared at once. The Doctor never 
spoke again, but to abuse me; and off 
he rode in high dudgeon, and the sun 
kept going down on his wrath. There- 
upon I renounced all the follies of this 
world, actually hating civilization —feel- 
ing entirely above the formalities of 
society. I resolved on the spot to be- 
barbarian, and, perhaps, dwell forev 
and ever in this secluded spot. Am 
here I am back to the beginning of this 
story, just after the shower at Bolabola’s 
hut, as the Doctor rode off alone and in 
anger. 

That resolution was considerable for 
me to make. I found, by the time the 
Doctor was out of sight and I was quite 
alone, with the natives regarding me so 
curiously, that I was very tired, indeed. 
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So Kana-ana brought up his horse, got 
me on to it in some way or other, and 
mounted behind me to pilot the animal 
and sustain me in my first bareback act. 
Over the sand we went, and through the 
river to his‘hut, where I was taken in, 
fed and petted in every possible way, 
and finally put to bed, where Kana-ana 
monopolized me, growling in true sav- 
age fashion if any one came near me. I 
didn’t sleep much, after all. I think I 
must have been excited. I thought how 
strangely I was situated: alone in a wil- 
derness, among barbarians; my bosom 
friend, who was hugging me like a young 
bear, not able to speak one syllable of 
English, and I very shaky on a few bad 
phrases in his tongue. We two lay upon 
an enormous old-fashioned bed with high 
posts — very high they seemed to me in 
the dim rushlight. The natives always 
burn a small light after dark; some su- 
perstition or other prompts it. The bed, 
well stocked with pillows, or cushions, 
of various sizes, covered with bright- 
colored chintz, was hung about with nu- 
merous shawls, so that I might be dread- 
fully modest behind them. It was quite 
a grand affair, gotten up expressly for 
my benefit. The rest of the house—all 
in one room, as usual—was covered with 
mats, on which various recumbent forms 
and several individual snores betrayed 
the proximity of Kana-ana’s relatives. 
How queer the whole atmosphere of the 
place was! The heavy beams of the 
house were of some rare wood, which, 
‘eing polished, looked like colossal 
‘cks of-pea-nut candy. Slender canes 
vere bound across this frame-work, and 
he soft, dried grass of the meadows was 
oraided over it—all completing our tene- 
ment, and making it as fresh and sweet 
is new-mown hay. 

The natives have a passion for per- 
fumes. Little bunches of sweet-smelling 
herbs hung in the peak of the roof, and 
wreaths of fragrant berries were strung 
in various parts of the house. I found 
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our bed-posts festooned with them in the 
morning. Oh! that bed. It might have 
come from England in the Elizabethan 
era and been wrecked off the coast; 
hence the mystery of its presence. It 
was big enough for a Mormon. There 
was a little opening in the room opposite 
our bed: you might call it a window, I 
suppose. The sun, shining through it, 
made our tent of shawls perfectly gor- 
geous in crimson light, barred and starred 
with gold. I lifted our bed-curtain and 
watched the rocks through this window 
—the shining rocks, with the sea leap- 
ing above them in the sun. There were 
cocoa-palms so slender they seemed to 
cast no shadow, while their fringed leaves 
glistened like frost-work as the sun 
glanced over them. A bit of cliff, also, 
remote and misty, running far into the 
sea, was just visible from my pyramid 
of pillows. I wondered what more I 
could ask for to delight the eye. Kana- 
ana was still asleep, but he never let 
loose his hold on me, as though he fear- 
ed his pale-faced friend would fade away 
from him. He lay close by me. His 
sleek figure, supple and graceful in re- 
pose, was the embodiment of free, un- 
trammeled youth. You who are brought 
up under cover, know nothing of its lux- 
uriousness. How I longed to take him 
over the sea with me, and show him 
something of life as we find it. Think- 
ing upon it, I dropped off into one of 
those delicious morning naps. I awoke 
again presently: my companion-in-arms 
was the occasion this time. He had 
awakened, stolen softly away, resumed 
his single garment—said garment and 
all others he considered superfluous af- 
ter dark—and had prepared for me, with 
his own hands, a breakfast, which he 
now declared to me, in violent and sug- 
gestive pantomime, was all ready to be 
eaten. It was not a bad bill of fare: 
fresh fish, taro, poe, and goat’s milk. I 
ate as well as I could, under the circum- 
stances. I found that Robinson Crusoe 
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must have had some tedious rehearsals 
before he acquired that perfect resigna- 
tion to Providence which delights us in 
book form. There was a veritable and 
most unexpected table-cloth for me alone. 
I do not presume to question the nature 
of its miraculous appearance. Dishes 
there were—still, dishes, if you’re not 
particular as to shape or completeness ; 
forks, with a prong or two—a bent and 
abbreviated prong or two; knives that 
had survived their handles; and one 
solitary spoon. All these were tributes 
of the two generous people, who, for the 
first time in their lives, were at the in- 
convenience of entertaining a distin- 
guished stranger. Hence this reckless 
display of table-ware. I ate as well as I 
could, but surely not enougls to satisfy 
my crony; for, when I had finished 
eating, he sat about twe hours in deep 
and depressing silence, at the expiration 
of which time, he suddenly darted off on 
his bareback steed and was gone till 
dark, when he returned with a fat mut- 
ton slung over his animal. Now, mut- 
ton doesn’t grow wild thereabout, nei- 
ther were his relatives shepherds; con- 
sequently, in eating, I asked no ques- 
tions, for conscience’ sake. 

The series of entertainments offered 
me were such as the little valley had 
not known for years: canoe rides up 
and down the winding stream, bathings 
in the sea and in the river, and in every 
possible bit of water, at all possible 
hours ; expeditions into the recesses of 
the mountains, to the water-falls that 
plunged into cool basins of fern and 
cresses, and to the orange grove, through 
acres and acres of guava orchards ; 
some climbings up the precipices; goat 
hunting, once or twice, as far as a soli- 
tary cavern, said to be haunted—these 
tramps always by daylight; then a new 
course of bathings and sailings, inter- 
spersed with monotonous singing and 
occasional smokes under the eaves of 
the hut at evening. 
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If it is a question how long a man may 
withstand the seductions of nature, and 
the consolations and conveniences of the 
state of nature, I have solved it in one 
case; for I was as natural as possible in 
about three days. 

I wonder if I was growing to feel 
more at home, or more hungry, that I 
found an appetite at last equal to any 
table that was offered me? Chickens 
were added to my already bountiful ra- 
tions, nicely cooked by being swathed in 
a broad, succulent leaf, and roasted or 
steeped in hot ashes. I ate it with my 
fingers, using the leaf for a platter. 

Almost every day, something new was 
offered at the door for my edification. 
Now, a net full of large guavas or man- 
goes, or a sack of leaves crammed with 
most delicious oranges from the mount- 
ains, that seemed to have absorbed the 
very dew of heaven —they were so fresh 
and sweet. Immense lemons perfumed 
the house, waiting to make me a capital 
drink. Those superb citrons, with their 
rough, golden crusts, refreshed me. Co- 
coa-nuts were heaped at the door; and 
yams, grown miles away, were sent for, 
so that I might be satisfied. All these 
additions to my table were the result of 
long and vigorous arguments between 
the respective heads of the house. I 
detected trouble and anxiety in their 
expressive faces. I‘ picked out a word, 
here and there, which betrayed their 
secret sorrow. No assertions, no re- 
monstrances on my part, had the slightest 
effect upon the poor souls who believed 
I was starving. Eat I must, at all hours 
and in all places; and eat, moreover, be- 
fore they would touch a mouthful. So 
nature teaches her children a hospitality 
which all the arts of the capital can not 
affect. 

I wonder what it was that finally made 
me restless and eager to see new faces? 
Perhaps my unhappy disposition, that 
urged me thither, and then lured me 
back to the pride of life and the glory of 
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the world. Certain I am that Kana-ana 
never wearied me with his attentions, 
though they were incessant. Day and 
night he was by me. When he was 
silent, I knew he was conceiving some 
surprise in the shape of a new fruit, or a 
new view to beguile me. I was, indeed, 
beguiled; I was growing to like the lit- 
tle heathen altogether too well. What 
should I do when I was at last compelled 
to return out of my seclusion, and find 
no soul so faithful and loving in all the 
earth beside? Day by day, this thought 
grew upon me, and with it I realized the 
necessity of a speedy departure. 

There were those in the world I could 
still remember with that exquisitely pain- 
ful pleasure that is the secret of true 
love. Those still voices seemed inces- 


santly calling me, and something in my 
heart answered them of its own accord. 
How strangely idle the days had grown! 
We usetl to lie by the hour— Kana-ana 


and I—watching a strip of sand on 
which a wild poppy was nodding in the 
wind. This poppy seemed to me typical 
of their life in the quiet valley. Living 
only to occupy so much space in the 
universe, it buds, blossoms, goes to seed, 
dies, and is forgotten. 

These natives do not even distinguish 
the memory of their great dead, if they 
ever had any. It was the legend of some 
mythical god that Kana-ana told me, and 
of which I could not understand a twen- 
tieth part; a god whose triumphs were 
achieved in an age beyond the compre- 
hension of the very people who are de- 
livering its story, by word of mouth, from 
generation to generation. Watching the 
sea was a great source of amusement 
with us. I discovered in our long 
watches that there is a very complicated 
and magnificent rhythm in its solemn 
song. This wave that breaks upon the 
shore is the heaviest of a series that 
preceded it; and these are greater and 
less, alternately, every fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Over this dual impulse the 
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tides prevail, while through the year 
there is a variation in their rise and fall. 
What an intricate and wonderful mechan- 
ism regulates and repairs all this! 
There was an entertainment in watch- 
ing a particular cliff, in a peculiar light, 
at a certain hour, and finding soon enough 
that change visited even that hidden 
quarter of the globe. The exquisite per- 
fection of-this moment, for instance, is 
not again repeated on to-morrow, or the 
day after, but in its stead appears some 
new tint or picture, which, perhaps, does 
not satisfy like this. That was the most 
distressing disappointment that came 
upon us there. I used to spend half an 
hour in idly observing the splendid cur- 
tains of our bed swing in the light air 
from the sea; and I have speculated for 
days upon the probable destiny awaiting 
one of those superb spiders, with a tre- 
mendous stomach and a striped waist- 
coat, looking a century old, as he clung 
tenaciously to the fringes of our canopy. 
We had fitful spells of conversation 
upon some trivial theme, after long inter- 
vals of intense silence. We began to 
develop symptoms of imbecility. There 
was laughter at the least occurrence, 
though quite barren of humor ; also, eat- 
ing and drinking to pass the time ; bath- 
ing to make one’s self cool, after the 
heat and drowsiness of the day. So life 
flowed out in an unruffled current, and 
so the prodigal lived riotously and wasted 
his substance. There came a day when 
we promised ourselves an actual occur- 
rence in our Crusoe life. Some one had 
seen a floating object far out at sea. It 
might be a boat adrift; and, in truth, it 
looked very like a boat. Two or three 
canoes darted off through the surf to the 
rescue, while we gathered on the rocks, 
watching and ruminating. It was long 
before the rescuers returned, and then 
they came empty-handed. It was only 
a log after all, drifted, probably, from 
America. We talked it all over, there 
by the shore, and went home to renew 
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the subject; it lasted us a week or more, 
and we kept harping upon it till that log 
—drifting slowly, O, how slowly! from 
the far mainland to our island —seemed 
almost to overpower me with a sense of 
the unutterable loneliness of its voyage. 
I used to lie and think about it, and get 
very solemn, indeed; then Kana-ana 
would think of some fresh appetizer or 
other, and try to make me merry with 
good feeding. Again and again he would 
come with a delicious banana to the bed 
where I was lying, and insist upon my 
gorging myself, when I had but barely 
recovered from a late orgie of fruit, flesh, 
or fowl. He would mesmerize me into a 
most refreshing sleep with a prolonged 
and pleasing manipulation. It was a 


reminiscence of the baths of Stamboul 
not to be withstood. Out of the sieep 
I would presently be wakened by Kana- 
ana’s performance upon a rude sort of 
harp, that gave out a weird and eccentric 
music. The mouth being applied to the 


instrument, words were pronounced in 
a guttural voice, while the fingers twang- 
ed the strings in measure. It was a flow 
of monotones, shaped into legends and 
lyrics. I liked it amazingly; all the bet- 
ter, perhaps, that it was as good as Greek 
to me, for I understood it as little as I 
understood the strange and persuasive 
silence of that beloved place, which seem- 
ed slowly, but surely weaving a spell of 
enchantment about me. I resolved to 
desert peremptorily, and managed to 
hire a canoe and a couple of natives, to 
cross the channel with me. There were 
other reasons for this prompt action. 
Hour by hour I was beginning to real- 
ize one of the inevitable results of Time. 
My boots were giving out; their best 
sides were the uppers, and their soles 
had about left them. As I walked, I 
could no longer disguise this pitiful fact. 
It was getting hard on me, especially on 
the gravel. Yet, regularly each morn- 
ing, my pieces of boot were carefully oil- 
ed, then rubbed, or petted, or coaxed 
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into some sort of a polish, which was 
a labor of love. Oh, Kana-ana! how 
could you wring my soul with those 
touching offices of friendship !-—those 
kindnesses unfailing, unsurpassed ! 
Having resolved to sail early in the 
morning, before the drowsy citizens of 
the valley had fairly shaken the dew out 
of their forelocks, all that day—my last 
with Kana-ana—I breathed about me si- 
lent benedictions and farewells. I could 
not begin to do enough for Kana-ana, 
who was, more than ever, devoted to me. 
He almost seemed to mistrust our sud- 
den separation, for he clung to me with 
a sort of subdued desperation. That 
was the day he took from his head his 
hat—a very neat one, plaited by his 
mother—insisting that I should wear it, 
(mine was quite in tatters) while he went 
bare-headed in the sun. That hat hangs 
in my room now, the only tangible relic 
of my prodigal days. My plan was to 
steal off at dawn, while he slept—to 
awaken my native crew, and escape to 
sea befort my absence was detected. I 
dared not trust a parting with him, be- 
fore the eyes of the valley. Well, I man- 
aged to wake and rouse my sailor boys. 
To tell the truth, I didn’t sleep a wink 
that night. We launched the canoe, en- 
tered, put off, and had safely mounted 
the second big roller just as it broke un- 
der us with terrific power, when I heard 
a shrill cry above the roar of the waters. 
I knew the voice and its import. There 
was Kana-ana rushing madly toward us; 
he had discovered all, and couldn’t even 
wait for that white garment, but ran af- 
ter us like one gone daft, and plunged 
into the cold sea, calling my name, over 
and over, as he fought the breakers. I 
urged the natives forward. I knew if he 
overtook us, I should never be able to 
escape again. We fairly flew over the 
water. I saw him rise and fall with the 
swell, looking like a seal, for it was his 
second nature, this surf-swimming. I 
believe in my heart I wished the pad- 
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dles would break or the canoe split on 
the reef, though all the time I was urg- 
ing the rascals forward; and they, like 
stupids, took me at my word. They 
couldn’t break a paddle, or get on the 
reef, or have any sort of an accident. 
Presently we rounded the headland— 
the same hazy point I used to watch 
from the grass house, through the little 
window, of a sunshiny morning. There 
we lost sight of the valley and the grass 
house, and every thing that was associ- 
ated with the past— but that was noth- 
ing. We lost sight of the little sea-god, 
Kana-ana, shaking the spray from his 
forehead like a porpoise; and this was 
all in all. I didn’t care for any thing 
else after that, or any body else, either. 
I went straight home and got civilized 
again, or partly so, at least. I’ve never 
seen the Doctor since, and never want 
to. He had no business to take me 
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there, or leave me there. I couldn’t 
make up my mind to stay; yet, I’m al- 
ways dying to go back again. 

So I grew tired over my husks: I 
arose and went unto my father. I 
wanted to finish up the Prodigal busi- 
ness: I ran and fell upon his neck and 
kissed him, and said unto him: “ Father, 
if I have sinned against Heaven and in 
thy sight, I’m afraid I don’t care much. 
Don’t kill any thing: I don’t want any 
calf. Take back the ring, I don’t de- 
serve it; for I’d give more this minute 
to see that dear, little, velvet-skinned, 
coffee-colored Kana-ana, than any thing 
else in the wide world—because he hates 
business, and so do I. He’s a regular 
brick, father, molded of the purest clay, 
and baked in God’s sunshine. He’s 
about half sunshine himself; and, above 
all others, and more than any one else 
ever can, he loved your Prodigal.” 
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WENTY years ago, when news 
reached us in Australia that gold 

was discovered in an unknown country 
called California, and was actually being 
dug out of the earth with picks and 
shovels, as though it were pebbles or 
turnips, we thought the joke too pitiful 


for any one to believe. The rumor 
kept increasing, however, until people 
were induced to inquire where California 
was; when a newspaper editor gave a 
circumstantial account of its latitude and 
longitude, with other collateral informa- 
tion —and people were then just about 
as wise as they were before. They were, 
however, generous enough to appreciate 
the profound knowledge of the editor. 
After the geographical position of the 
country was determined by the recondite 
editor, its existence was no longer ques- 
tioned; but as to the gold-digging part 
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of the story—that was all myth and 
moonshine. 

By and by, a master-mariner spoke. 
He had just returned from California; 
had seen the gold, and had actually dug 
it up with nothing else in the world but 
an ordinary pick and shovel; and re- 
turned with his vessel to Melbourne only 
because it was nothing but common 
honesty to give her up to her owne.s, 
before proceeding to dig up his fortune. 
He was now ready, however, to pilot any 
one across who had the means and the 
pluck to go. 

Few of us, at that time, in the pastoral 
little colony of Australia Felix—since 
less appropriately called Victoria— 
lacked either one or the other; and so 
a merchant in the little town of Mel- 
bourne laid on one or two schooners for 
the strange land. They were immedi- 
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ately filled with intending “ gold-diggers” 
—a new word, by the way, thenceforth 
established in the vocabulary. 
Excitement spread apace; every one 
became discontented with his lot; flock- 
masters were anxious to sell off and go 
digging, but nobody cared to buy. The 
“bone and sinew,” who had no flocks to 
tend, began moving off in hundreds. 
The flock-masters were left without serv- 
ants, the business people without cus- 
tomers: the fate of the little colony 
hung by a thread. Artifice was resorted 
to with the view of staying the exodus. 
Great lumps of “gold” were exhibited 
in the shop windows. “They were ob- 
tained at the Pyrenees, only seventy 
miles from the town of Melbourne. 
Where was the use in going all the way 
to a strange country to look for the 
precious metal, when tons’ weight of it 
could be obtained at home?” It wouldn’t 
do. The fact is, the “gold” was “ Brum- 


magem”’—lumps of melted brass can- 


dle-sticks. The “bone and sinew” 
laughed, and went their way across the 
seas. 

We next improvised a prospecting 
party, with the object of searching for 
gold; and, to this day, I don’t know 
what put such an idea into our heads. 
To the best of my recollection, I think 
we reasoned in this way: California was 
a new country; that was clear, for no- 
body had before ever heard of it. Aus- 
tralia was, also, a new country. Gold 
was found in California: therefore, there 
must be gold in Australia. Four horse- 
men started; I was one of them. Each 
had a sackful of material before him on 
the pommel of his saddle: one, for in- 
stance, had the tools ; another, our blank- 
ets ; the third had the tea and sugar, and 
commissariat equipments ; and I was in- 
trusted with the brandy and the dish-cov- 
er. “The dish-cover?” Yes; the dish- 
cover was intended to “pan out” with. It 
was round and deep; and as it was stated 
that the California diggers used tin pans 
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for panning out the gold, the dish-cover 
was just the thing. At the end of seven- 
ty miles we halted. We observed some 
sand-hills near a water-hole, a little way 
off the track. The master-mariner said 
that gold was found in sand, close to the 
water’s edge; we, therefore, decided on 
trying one of the sand-hills. A hole, the 
size of a bucket, was dug in one of the 
hills, and the dish-cover filled with sand. 
I took it to the water-hole, and puddled 
the contents to the consistence of mortar. 
It was a momentous occasion, and the 
others stood over me in anxious solici- 
tude. What should be the next opera- 
tion? After weighty deliberation, we 
decided on spreading it out on the grass 
and looking for the gold with our pocket- 
knives. This was done, but no gold 
rewarded our pains. We drank the 
brandy in disgust, decided there was no 
gold in Australia, and returned home 
ashamed of our adventure. 

A year passed. The exodus went on. 
A bullock-driver from the neighboring 
colony of New South Wales, where, by 
the way, the Rev. Dr. Clarke predicted, 
fifteen years before, that gold had exist- 
ed, came to California, dug for gold and 
obtained it. A shrewd, yet uneducated 
man, he observed the geological forma- 
tion of the gold-bearing districts here ; 
compared them in his mind with similar 
physical formations in Australia; return- 
ed, and, in 1850, discovered the Ophir 
Diggings, in the Bathurst District, New 
South Wales. A few months later Es- 
mond returned to Victoria, and discov-- 
ered gold at Buninyong, fifty miles from 
Melbourne, on a run where, a year be- 
fore, he had been shepherding. Very 
soon the Victorian Diggings established 
their superiority over any ever before 
discovered, and a counter-current of pop- 
ulation now set in to the struggling little 
colony from all parts of the world. The 
town of Melbourne was unable to lodge 
the multitude of arrivals, and they im- 
provised a town of their own, called 
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“Canvas Town,” on one side of the 
river Yarra, by erecting tents on the 
town-common, and paid a dollar and a 
quarter a month ground-rent. 

At Buninyong the workings were con- 
fined to the banks of water-courses ; but 
two months after, the very extensive Mt. 
Alexander gold-field was discovered, 
where the diggers found that the heaviest 
deposits existed in the innumerable flats 
and gullies of that undulating country. 
They also found it in great abundance 
at the roots of the grass and a few inches 
below the surface on table-lands and con- 
ical hills ; the gold in such places, unlike 
that found in water-courses, being very 
coarse and shotty. The writer has known 
several instances of a panful of dirt taken 
at random from the surface to have yield- 
ed from six to twelve ounces of coarse 
gold. 

The mode of washing was very prim- 
itive. They carried the stuff in sacks 
to the edge of a water-hole, where each 
party of four had a tub or two and cradle. 
They puddled in the tubs, and after the 
third water the stuff was deemed fit for 
cradling. In this operation one man 
rocked, while another poured water from 
a huge, long-handled dipper into the 
cradle, on the stuff, as hard as he could 
work, washing all the fine gold away, of 
course, into the water-hole. When ex- 
perience had matured judgment in this 
respect, the puddle in these water-holes 
was taken up, and put through sluice- 
boxes, when it was found to pay better 
than the original workings. 

The sinking at Mt. Alexander aver- 
aged from ten to twenty feet, and was 
quite dry; or, if water was struck, the 
ground was abandoned as unworkable. 
The bottom was pipe-clay or decom- 
posed slate, on which rested the wash- 
dirt, twelve to fifteen inches in thickness, 
and yielded from two to six ounces to the 
tub of four buckets of stuff. Half-ounce 
workings—I mean those yielding only 
half an otince to the tub—would be 
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abandoned as unprofitable, but were, of 
course, afterward returned to, when the 
excitement had subsided. 

The next great gold-field discovered, 
three months after the Mt. Alexander 
discovery, was Bendigo, thirty miles 
from the latter. Of this it was observed 
that “it put more poor men on their 
legs” than any other gold-field since or 
before. The sinking was from three to 
seven feet, “dry as a bone,” all aurifer- 
ous from a foot below the surface. It 
was nothing at all unusual for a party of 
four men to take up fifteen pounds’ weight 
of gold in one ordinary day’s work. A 
claim of eight square feet a man would 
be worked in a fortnight, when the party 
would net from $2,000 to $4,000. Sev- 
eral of such men invested their money 
in land, and settled down. That period 
was the turning-point in the destiny of 
Australia Felix. Land at that time would 
not be sold in less than 640-acre sec- 
tions, nor now or then for less than $5 
an acre, while the cost of clearing and 
fencing would amount, at least, to $20 
more per acre. Had the Government 
made the land accessible to the early 
diggers—for the most part a hardy and 
thrifty set of men—Victoria to-day would 
be dotted with agricultural homesteads, 
and be the most prosperous country in 
the universe. Instead of which, they 
were virtually shut out from occupation, 
went into mining speculations, lost their 
money, and the consequence is that most 
of them are now working for wages and 
vagabondizing through the world. The 
policy in Australia Felix has ever been 
to charge high for land, to give monop- 
olists great lordships and principalities, 
and throw every possible impediment in 
the way of a yeomanry class of settlers. 
Light from the sun is not more sure to 
follow than Nemesis to pursue a course 
so suicidal. For years the successive 
Governments of Australia Felix have 
been expending hundreds of thousands 
in bringing immigrants into the colony 
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from Britain and Ireland, for the pur- 
pose of cheapening labor. These poor 
people on arriving will work for any thing 
that is offered them, while their prede- 
cessors in the field, experienced work- 
men and laborers, take flight and go 
away to some other country, to be fol- 
lowed by those at present arriving, when 
they will have earned as much as will 
take them away. The consequence is, 
that the working population is leaking 
out of the colony on one side as fast as 
money is sent home to supply its place 
on the other. Wages are kept down to 
ten shillings a week, very little settlement 
going on. The monopolists hug their 


principalities, and trust to future genera- 
tions to enhance the domains of their 
successors. Now, when money is scarce, 
and the working population poor, land is 
sold in lots as small as forty acres, but 
still at the price of $5 an acre. The day 
for prompt and extensive settlement is 


passed, however. 

In 1852, Ballarat, ten miles from Bun- 
inyong, was discovered. This, from its 
discovery to the present time, has been, 
and very properly, designated the met- 
ropolitan gold-field of Australia. Noth- 
ing like it has ever yet been heard of in 
Australia or elsewhere. It was inter- 
laced with great “leads,” or lodes, such 
as the Eureka, the famous Gravel Pits, 
the Red Streak, and several others, from 
which as much as fifty, sixty, and even 
seventy pounds’ weight to the tub had 
sometimes been obtained. Here it was 
that deep and wet sinking first began, 
and “slabbing,” or timbering, shafts first 
introduced. Here, also, in 1854, a mem- 
orable collision took place between the 
diggers and authorities, in which four- 
teen of the former and ten of the military 
were shot or bayoneted. 

The émeute originated in the fact that 
from the first discovery of gold in Aus- 
tralia, the Government of the day impos- 
ed a tax of $15 a month—afierward re- 
duced to half that amount—on every 
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resident on the gold-fields, whether dig- 
ger, mechanic, or business man, except- 
ing only clergymen, school-masters, and 
its own employés. Such as failed to 
pay this tax, or to “take out a license,” 
were fined $25, or sent to work on the 
public roads fora calendar month. This 
was hard upon decent men, who hap- 
pened to be out of favor with Madam 
Fortune. On the beginning of every 
month a raid, or “digger-hunt,” was in- 
stituted, when those who had “licenses” 
stood their ground, and those who had 
not, took to their heels, across hill, and 
brake, and bush; and were chased bv 
troopers and constables, with drawn 
swords and fixed bayonets, like so many 
highway robbers. The sport was very 
British in its way, and very animating ; 
but the hunted population couldn’t ex- 
actly see it. The miners on the differ- 
ent gold-fields repeatedly memorialized 
the Governmentagainst these outrageous 
proceedings; but no notice whatever 
was taken of their remonstrances. At 
length, on the 30th November, 1854, five 
thousand miners met on Bakery Hill, 
Ballarat, appointed a chairman, and 
unanimously resolved to take out no 
more licenses — giving emphatic expres- 
sion to their resolution by making a heap 
of all the licenses in their possession 
and burning them on the spot. This 
was a bold proceeding: it was throwing 
down the gauntlet of defiance, which, on 
the following morning, was taken up by 
the military and police, a large body of 
whom was stationed in Ballarat—then, 
like all other mining centres, in a very 
disturbed and agitated state, on account 
of the trouble about the licenses. The 
military and police sallied out in battle 
array, with drawn swords and fixed bay- 
onets, as usual. The diggers were not 
then prepared to resist, and so they 
abandoned their windlasses and ran off. 
The military and police fired on them 
and wounded many, because they would 
not stand and show their licenses, or, if 
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they had none, go to work on the roads 
like felons. The diggers, in no way slow 
at resenting the outrage, retired to their 
tents, brought out their guns and revolv- 
ers, and took the field against their per- 
secutors. The writer cast in his lot with 
the persecuted and oppressed. Those 
who had no fire-arms seized upon all the 
axes, tomahawks, saws, and so forth, in 
the stores—every man arming himself 
with such weapons as chance or oppor- 
tunity threw in his way, for the purpose 
of resisting the common enemy. The 
blacksmiths, besides, went to work and 
«made several hundred pikes during the 
night. The military and police retreated 


to their camp and spent the remainder - 


of the day in throwing up barricades ; 
for, though they were 1,200 strong and 
well armed, the popular rage was univer- 
sal; a good many of the diggers had fire- 
arms, and they expected the camp would 
be besieged. The diggers had no such 
intention; for, though they mustered 
1,800 fighting men on the first day, only 
two hundred could be said to have been 
effectively armed—and, therefore, in- 
stead of acting on the offensive, they re- 
treated to the Eureka Lead, a mile from 
the enemy, erected a stockade, ensconc- 
ed themselves within it, hoisted the 
Southern Cross as against the Union 
Jack, sent scouts to the different mining 
centres soliciting reinforcements, and, 
for three days, awaited assistance or an 
attack, as the case might be. During 
these three days, the number of insur- 
gents dwindled down to two hundred 
men of all arms; and, at daybreak, on 
Sunday, the 4th of December, were at- 
tacked in force by the military and po- 
lice. The fight lasted for an hour and a 
half, and the diggers were defeated. 
The Government lost ten men, killed. 
The casualties on our side amounted to 
fourteen, besides the wounded and the 
prisoners. The writer was of the latter, 
and, with ten others, was committed for 
trial on a charge of high treason. This 
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being the highest crime known to British 
law, no bail would be taken, and we were 
detained in jail for four months, and 
finally acquitted. 

Then, when blood had been spilt, and 
all the harm done, the Government, like 
Colonial Governments all over British 
dominions, appointed a commission of 
inquiry for investigating the miners’ 
grievances, which they might have done 
before, when the impost was reduced to 
five shillings an ounce —still a grievous 
tax, but not so obnoxious as the license 
fee. By this arrangement only those 
who obtained gold were taxable, the un- 
lucky seeker being exempt. I give this 
episode, to show how remarkably things 
were mismanaged in Australia. After 
this, a monument was erected over the 
fallen diggers, and things went on more 
smoothly. 

It was in Ballarat the first great nug- 
get was found. Toward the end of 1852, 
a mining party of four Londoners came 
out in the ship Great Britain, went to 
Ballarat, sunk a hole eighteen feet, took 
out a nugget weighing 108 pounds, and 
went back again in the very ship which 
brought them out. Several other large 
nuggets were found there also, one of 
which, eighty-four pounds, the writer re- 
members holding in his arms—a solid 
mass, and in shape very much like a 
blacksmith’s anvil. But the Mt. Korong 
District was the one which was chiefly 
conspicuous for heavy nuggets, where 
they were always struck within a few 
inches of the surface, and where the last 
great one, weighing over two hundred 
pounds, was discovered not many months 
ago. A noticeable feature in “nuggety 
ground,” is the circumstance that the 
wash-dirt is very poor, as if Nature con- 
centrated all her force in the formation 
of nuggets only. 

The deep sinking in those early days 
was from a hundred to a hundred and 
seventy feet. It is now over five hun- 
dred feet; and then, as now, water was 
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exceedingly troublesome. In the deep 
shafts, water was struck at seventy feet 
from the surface, when it burst up, as 
from an artesian well, to the mouth of 
the shaft, giving the miner scarcely time 
to escape, and, in many instances, bury- 
ing him in its treacheraus depth. To 
contend with such a body of water, it was 
found necessary for the owners of five or 
six adjoining claims to bail night and 
day for two or three months on a stretch. 
It really seemed as if they had been bail- 
ing a subterranean lake or river. This 
extraordinary quantity of water involved 
the necessity of introducing machinery 
and skilled labor now, for the first time, 
in the Australian mines. The miners, 
from experience, became by degrees ed- 
ucated and expert in their avocation. 
Observation, too, lent its aid; and, from 
observation, the fact soon became known 
that all great “leads,” or lodes, trended 
east and west; while the great quartz 
reefs extendgd north and south. This 
observation has since been reduced to a 
positive science ; so much so, that ground 
is now taken up fifteen miles ahead of a 
working lead, with a positive certainty of 
striking it, and mining scrip is bought 
and sold before ever the surface is 
broken. This theory is not, however, 
applicable to New Zealand, for in- 
stance, for there gold is found in what 
would seem to an Australian miner the 
most unlikely places—on the brow or 
side of the steepest mountains ; so that 
he finds himself, no matter how ex- 
perienced in Australian mining, com- 
pletely at sea in New Zealand, where 
leads are nowhere traceable to any ap- 
preciable extent. My own theory re- 
garding the whimsical development of 
the gold lodes or leads in New Zealand, 
as contradistinguished from the leads in 
Australia, is, that as the former country 
is well known to have sustained serious 
earthquake shocks and to be subject to 
volcanic action, an upheaval must have 
taken place, and the original stratifica- 
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tion been disturbed. Hence these ec- 
centric leads, or patches, rather, on 
mountain-sides and precipitous spurs. 

In the middle of the year 1852, the 
Ovens Diggings, 190 miles north of Mel- 
bourne, were discovered. They were 
entirely different from any diggings yet 
found in Australia, though, like every 
preceding discovery, they were very rich. 
By them the inventive faculties of the 
miners were taxed afresh. The country 
is exceedingly broken and precipitous ; 
leads could not be traced there with such 
accuracy as on other fields; the gold, 
though abundant, was so light and scaly 
as to float on or wash away with the 
water in panning ; it existed, for the most 
part, only in the beds of creeks; and, 
though there was abundance of water, it 
was not always available for mining pur- 
poses. The old process of puddling and 
cradling would not answer, because the 
gold was light, and sufficient stuff could 
not be put through to make it pay. The 
depth to bottom was about fifteen feet, 
but, instead of sinking, they “stripped” 
their claims, and took them down in 
large squares or “paddocks ” of thirty or 
forty square feet. Water-races were cut, 
and the water conveyed a distance, in 
many instances, of several miles. A 
large reservoir was constructed close to 
the working, for holding and economizing 
the water from the races; then sluice- 
boxes were made by nailing three boards 
together—one on the bottom, and one at 
each side. When the boxes were laid 
down at the workings, they nailed on 
pieces of baize to catch the gold; and 
when all was complete, they shoveled 
the wash-dirt into the sluices, and let the 
water run through. The attrition of the 
water puddled the stuff and washed it 
away at one and the same time. Thus, 
tons of wash-dirt were passed through 
daily, and under this process the Ovens 
Diggings were found to pay almost as 
well as Ballarat itself. 

With the introduction of machinery 
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into Ballarat, came a new puddling and 
cradling machine ; so that now the steam 
power, which lifts the stuff from the bot- 
tom, pumps the water from the shaft into 
the puddling machine, which, together 
with the cradle, are each worked and 
rocked by steam power; and lifting, 
pumping, puddling, and cradling all go 
on simultaneously. 

In 1857, a new era opened on deep 
sinking. Theretofore, when the miner 
struck rock in his shaft, he imagined he 
had “bottomed.” In that year, a party 
of miners were sinking a prospecting 
shaft on the Back Creek Diggings—a 
country abounding in iron-stone—and 
at the depth of thirty feet struck the 
rock. They did not expect to bottom so 
soon, and on examining it found it was 
iron-stone—so different, of course, from 
pipe-clay, on which gold was usually 
deposited. Being enterprising fellows, 
they determined on sinking through it, 
and after four weeks’ work came again 
on clay, and eventually struck gold on a 
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pipe-clay bottom. This established the 
fact that gold may exist beneath a 
stratum of rock, no matter how thick; 
and since then it is nothing unusual to 
go through three or four strata of rock, 
as is done at present on Sebastopol Dig- 
gings, a few miles from Ballarat ; but not 
until the pipe-clay is reached is the true 
bottom found, or need gold be expected. 
This is the established theory in Aus- 
tralia. In New Zealand, again, it is dif- 
ferent. There, with characteristic eccen- 
tricity, there are, to speak in mining 
parlance, three or four “bottoms,” or 
auriferous strata—as in Rosstown, on 
the West Coast, for instance. 
Reviewing all the circumstances of the 
Australian diggings, and considering the 
fact that great leads have been traced 
through pastoral and agricultural dis- 
tricts, where, some years ago, such a 
thing would not be thought of, I feel 
justified in asserting that Australia will 
be one of the most permanently gold- 
producing countries in the world. 
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Coward — of heroic size, 

In whose lazy muscles lies 
Strength we fear and yet despise ; 
Savage — whose relentless tusks 
Are content with acorn husks ; 
Robber — whose exploits ne’er soared 
O’er the bee’s or squirrel’s hoard ; 
Whiskered chin, and feeble nose, 
Claws of steel on baby toes— 
Here, in solitude and shade, 
Shambling, shuffling, plantigrade — 
Be thy courses undismayed ! 


Here, where Nature makes thy bed, 
Let thy rude, half-human tread 
Point to hidden, Indian springs, 


Lost in ferns and fragrant grasses, 
Hovered o’er by timid wings, 

Where the wood -duck lightly passes ; 

Where the wild bee holds her sweets — 

Epicurean retreats, 

Fit for thee, and better than 

Fearful spoils of dangerous man. 


In thy fat-jowled deviltry 
Friar Tuck shall live in thee ; 
Thou may’st levy tithe and dole; 

Thou shalt spread the woodland cheer, 
From the pilgrim taking toll ; 

Match thy cunning with his fear: 
Eat, and drink, and have thy fill, 
Yet remain an outlaw still! 
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a visit to the Thiergarten, I passed 
under the magnificent Brandenburg Gate, 
and strolled along one of the pathways 
of the great boulevard “ Unter den Lin- 
den.” It was a mild and sunny day— 
such as often “breathes through the sky 
of March the airs of May”—so grateful 
to the inhabitants of a populous city 
after the lapse of winter; and this, the 
most beautiful street of Berlin, as well 
as of Germany, was thronged with happy 
idlers. 

A little beyond the University, and 
nearly opposite the Arsenal, I paused 
to study and admire —for the hundredth 
time—Rauch’s equestrian statue of Fred- 
eric the Great. The position occupied 
by this imposing monument is undoubt- 
edly the most appropriate and the most 
significant that the artist could have 
chosen. At the upper end of this broad 
boulevard, which he himself designed 
and constructed—despite the owlish and 
croaking opposition of his time —right 
through the worse than Trojan chaos of 
unwholesome alleys, and confronting the 
memorials of his large munificence, and 
of the prosperity of his dynasty, Old 
Fritz sways aloft his sceptre of bronze. 
The spectator who stands at the base of 
the Egyptian obelisk in the Place de la 
Concorde, in Paris, beholds around him 
the most brilliant constellation of mere 
architecture that one may find upon the 
globe; but at the foot of the statue of 
the great king he may, in turning on his 
hea], survey such gathered palaces of 
learning, arts, and arms, and all the 
“large effects that troop with majesty,” 
as find no parallel in any other land. 
After it passes the statue a few paces, 
the avenue conducts across the narrow 
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Spree on a broad and massive bridge, 
and then expands into a spacious pleas- 
ure-ground, around whose borders are 
grouped the greatest of these palaces, 
and the cathedrals, with their burial 
erypts beneath. Thus, with that fineness 
of conception and study of effects which 
distinguish German artists, they have 
chosen to represent their almost idolized 
monarch as still leading on his people 
in the march of life; moving tranquilly 
onward amid the thronging souvenirs of 
its pursuits —learning, wars, pleasure, 
power —toward the universal goal, the 
grave. They have not made this thought 
obtrusive, or repulsive, for he advances 
in the undiminished pomp and splendor 
of martial triumph; but the inevitable 
destination of all is not thereby concealed 
from one who will merely cast a glance 
across the bridge and the park, where 
the two cathedrals loom above their 
gloomy vaults. 

In close alliance on his left are the 
University and the Arsenal— Minerva 
and Bellona—the sleepless guardians of 
the Monarchy; hard by them, the Acad- 
emy of Art and Science; just across the 
Spree, the palatial Old and New Mu- 
seums; full in his front, the Protestant 
and Catholic Cathedrals, almost touch- 
ing hands—admonishing to Christian 
charity; farther to the right, the vast 
gray pile of the ancient Schloss, now the 
governmental palace; close beside him, 
on his right, the Royal Library and 
Royal Opera— Apollo and the Muses— 
shabby without, but surpassingly rich in 
treasures; and last of all, and nearer 
still, the palace of the reigning King. 
As the successive monarchs look down 
from their windows, they behold, almost 
beneath them, the uplifted arm of their 
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ancestor, pointing them with pride to 
this, the noblest galaxy in Europe, which 
—to employ one of those ambitious bits 
of phrasing for which Berlin is some- 
what noted — “stands like an exclama- 
tion point upon the Past, and an interro- 
gation point upon the Future.” 

The martial atmosphere which seems 
to float along this boulevard, and among 
these clustered architectural trophies, 
breathes the Puritan earnestness and 
sternness of the great people by whom 
they were erected. From the earliest 
hour when they committed their bark to 
the uncertain cufrent of national exist- 
ence, down a wide span of their history, 
they struggled for bare life with enemies 
as watchful ard as jealous of their growth 
as the treacherous savages of New Eng- 
land. If, therefore, the martial gods of 
antiquity and the heroes of modern times 
should seem, to the plain and simple 
republican, to have occupied more ped- 
estals along the avenue than was their 
right, he will, though unable to repress 
a passing smile, bestow a thought of pity 
upon the once peace-loving people on 
whom the hard necessities of their gen- 
esis have fastened this military bond- 
age. 

From the victorious goddess on the 
Brandenburg Gate, who conducts her 
fierce steeds homeward from foreign 
conquest, through all its course, to the 
famous statues of the Lion-tamer and 
the Amazon, which guard the portals of 
the Old Museum, the Unter den Linden 
resounds like the Iliad with the clang 
of arms. Grouped round Frederic in 
subordinated rank, or standing near him 
on humbler pedestals, are: the Great 
Elector, worthy of his greater son; old 
Marshal Forward, Lebrecht von Bliicher, 
who spoke at Waterloo “in Prussia’s 
trumpet tone,” side by side with Gneise- 
nau, his Patroclus, and deviser of those 
plans of war whose execution made them 
both immortal; Scharnhorst, whose in- 
ventive genius gave to Prussia that mil- 
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itary system which has never been 
equaled in history; and the great cap- 
tains, Schwerin, and Winterfeld, and 
York—all are here to swell the ovation 
of their monarch. The citizen of Berlin, 
when walking along this street, may al- 
most fancy to himself he hears the silver 
clarion of Virgil, wherewith he recites the 
building of the grand old Eternal City: 
“Dum conderet urbem, 
* * * atque alte menia Rome.” 

Eight marble statues on the bridge 
across the Spree portray the tutelary 
deities who lead forth the youthful Fred- 
eric to a long and illustrious career; de- 
fend, support, and inspire him throughout 
its arduous warfare; reward him for its 
triumphs ; and crown at last with wreaths 
the forehead of the dying warrior, when 
he falls upon the field. It may, perhaps, 
excite a casual smile from the beholder 
to discover how often the martial deities 
are summoned to conduct the young pil- 
grim through his journey of life. The 
warlike Pallas appears twice upon the 
scene, and exultant Victory bestows 
three times upon him her acclamations 
and her laurel chaplets. Even peaceful 
Iris is drafted into the Prussian service, 
and lends her gentle ministrations as a 
vivandiere, and bends above his stricken 
and bleeding form with nectareous cor- 
dials and soothing balms and lotions 
from Olympian dispensaries! Hercules, 
also, helps him. 

The very Caryatides, and the all- 
enduring and brawny-shouldered Atlan- 
tes, which adorn the majestic fagades 
of certain government palaces, have, in 
obedience to a sense of military equi- 
ty that does honor to the descendants 
of the Great Elector, been freed from 
the obligation of standing guafd perpet- 
ually alone, and they are occasionally 
relieved by hussars, cannoniers, etc. ! 
Often have I commiserated the poor, 
patient, uncomplaining wretches, bend- 
ing their necks beneath outrageous bur- 
dens which Roman architects imposed ; 
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and, in decreeing this relief, the Prussian 
courts of architecture did but display the 
same devotion to even-handed justice 
which has conferred world-wide and 
merited distinction on Prussian courts 
of chancery. 

But all this martial pomp, and all these 
amusing overgrowths of military pride 
and inventiveness, while they display the 
tastes of a people unhappily compassed 
about with wars from their youth, have 
not swamped the “fair humanities.” 
Berlin may well say: 

“Since these arms of mine hath seven years’ pith, 


Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest action in the tented field.” 


But there is “little of this great world” 
of which she can not speak, and that 
better than others; for Berlin is a city 
of “much understanding.” 

While Frederic was still living, and 
occupying his palace in Potsdam, his 
subjects were accustomed to assemble 


beneath a certain linden, which flourished 
near the window of his work-cabinet, 
with their petitions in hand, waiting pa- 
tiently to gain his attention. Whenever 
he happened to look that way, up would 
fly the petitions fluttering in the air, 
and off would come the caps of the pe- 
titioners. He would then nod a kind- 
ly recognition, and dispatch one of 
his stalwart hussars to fetch the peti- 
tions. 

At the time I visited Potsdam, a cen- 
tury after the great King had been car- 
ried to his grave, the famous old Peti- 
tion-Linden was living still, but seemed 
ready to topple over in the first wintry 
blast. 

But it had done its appointed work, 
and was needed no more. The palace 
where it stood was no longer the favorite 
abode of the Prussian monarchs; for 
the growing sense of liberty demanded 
of kings that they should abandon their 
seclusion, and come into the busy capi- 
tal. With their removal from the place 
migrated, also, the tradition of the ven- 
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erable linden. Frederic was no longer 
living to receive and grant the supplica- 
tions of his people; but the familiar 
usage he had encouraged could not easily 
be put aside, even if his successors had 
desired to; and the very bronze which 
preserved the cherished lineaments be- 
came the heir and successor of the old 
linden, and, as it were, the advocate of 
the suppliants. From the first day when 
the monument was unveiled to the gaze 
of the public, it succeeded to its kindly 
heritage, and the silent effigy of the 
grim Old Fritz began its plea for mer- 
cy to the weak and poor among his 
people. 

Whether by accident or design, the 
statue was erected almost under the win- 
dows of the little work-room of the reign- 
ing monarch—so near that he could, as 
he sat before his writing-table, on glanc- 
ing down into the street, discern the 
countenances of the petitioners. A sec- 
ond window in the same room, looking 
down upon the Royal Opera, conducts 
out into a trellised balcony, from which 
there are entrances to the presentation- 
room, the private library of the King, 
his bed-chamber, and the room devoted 
to the reception of certain military stand- 
ards. Here William I keeps the colors 
of the garrison of Berlin under his per- 
sonal superintendence ; and here certain 
callers have found him alone with board 
and pins, busy at the game of war, like 
a seven-years’ child. It is one of the 
saddest spectacles of Europe, this mili- 
tary madness which has been fastened 
on a dynasty, and by it on a people, by 
the cruel training of their youth. 

It is the custom of the present King 
to spend many hours every day in this 
his favorite work-room, either writing at 
his desk, or giving audience to his min- 
isters and other persons admitted to his 
presence, or in perusing and dictating 
the telegraphic messages which require 
his personal attention in vast numbers. 
At such times, as he is reading messages 
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or conferring with his visitors, he is wont 
to sit beside this little window, leaning 
his arm along the muslin-covered sill, 
casting frequent glances down upon the 
passers-by, and returning with a friendly 
nod or beckoning of the hand the saluta- 
tions of the humblest of his subjects. 
No Prussian who has ever visited Ber- 
lin but knows where to look for the 
“King’s window;” and nobody ever 
passes beneath it, even at the most un- 
seasonable hour of the day, without cast- 
ing an eye toward it, to learn whether it 
is occupied by the august scrivener. No- 
body ever makes a mistake, for every 
body can tell at a glance that big, vacu- 
ous face, like huge Earl Doarm’s, “with 
underfringe of russet beard.” 

If he sits alone, reading or writing, 
they pass along without taking further 
thought concerning it; but if, beyond 
him, can be discovered the heads and 
shoulders of persons engaged in conver- 
sation with him, they forthwith fall to 
cudgeling their brains, with that itching 
curiosity which distinguishes Cousin 
Michael, to endeavor to divine by some 
manner of means what portentous alli- 
ance or weighty matters of state are con- 
cocting, “still plucking the grass to know 
where sits the wind.” With all his ac- 
credited phlegm, your true German is a 
thorough Paul Pry. If he can not, by 
any diplomatical palmistry, conjecture 
what will probably be the next move- 
ment on the great chess-board of Euro- 
pean state-craft—a failure which the 
reader should understand occurs with 
remarkable frequency, for the German 
is the most unskillful of all men in set- 
ting “romance upon the throne of the 
Cesars,” and finds his vaticinations al- 
most invariably toppled over by real 
events—if, I say, he can not devise 
any line of action for the royal Govern- 
ment that seems probable, then how 
much of perplexity and disquietude he 
gives himself! Who knows but some- 
thin may happen! 
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Among all the curious and busy 
throngs which stream incessantly along 
the great avenue, as I stand gazing on 
the statue, there comes a man of sinewy 
frame, proudly erect, tall, self-contained, 
striding with long steps among the peo- 
ple, whom he reaches head and neck 
above. He is recognized by all, and 
greeted by all alike with profound defer- 
ence; but he moves along with a sort of 
buttoned-up, contemptuous unconcern, 
nodding carelessly now and then, and 
only occasionally lifting his hat in return. 
The towering cliff of a forehead; the 
iron jaw; the square features; the half- 
closed, introspective eyes; the huge, 
muscular neck; the enormous ears, 
standing almost straight out from the 
square, close-cropped head; the grim 
tranquillity of expression, darkening al- 
most to a scowl, convey to the beholder 
an impression of immense, but volcanic 
power. It is one of those calm, grand 
faces which confront us from the sculp- 
ture of old Egypt; but the ears are set 
lower, and the face is not so broad, but 
longer. There is not one trace of cun- 
ning or duplicity; but the straightfor- 
ward and daring wickedness of a Mar- 
gutte, joined to the pure intellectual 
force of a Themistocles. It is not the 
crafty and polished Mephistopheles, with 
“a laughing devil in his speer;” but, 
rather, the vast energy and the consum- 
ing egotism of Satan, with a dash of 
rude and rollicking dad/erie, which Mil- 
ton did not dare impart. It is the 
pure, coarse Scandinavian brawn: a soul 
harsh, but not cruel: the most colossal 
being that has stood up in these modern 
times; for Bonaparte was, upon occa- 
sion, a sneak and a liar, which in this 
nature are impossible. 

He moves on in his large indifference ; 
does not even glance up at the all-attract- 
ive window; passes on over the bridge, 
and across the park beyond, to the gov- 
ernment palace on the right, and enters 
the hall of the North German Parlia- 
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ment. Let us leave the statue a moment, 
and follow him: for this is none other 
than Bismarck. 

He enters through the door close be- 
side the rostrum of the presiding officer, 
who rises to his feet and returns his 
slight, spasmodic inclination of the head 
with a profoundly respectful salutation. 
All the members, except a few on the ex- 
treme left, rise in their places in silence. 
He advances along the aisle to the gov- 
ernment benches, and takes his seat in 
the foremost place. He has made his 
appearance, to-day, in the uniform of his 
regiment of militia cavalry, in preference 
to the simple garb of a civilian, which he 
usually wears on these occasions—a 
phenomenon that will be scrupulously 
recorded, to-morrow, or a little later, in 
half the journals of the kingdom, and in 
most of those in Vienna, Paris, Flor- 


ence, etc. 
A Deputy on the extreme left is ad- 


dressing the members in an earnest 
strain, and with something of asperity in 
his manner, in reply to the Premier’s 
speech of yesterday. Bismarck at once 
directs his whole attention upon the 
speaker, riveting his eyes upon him with 
a fixed and stony stare, and withdrawing 
them only for a moment, now and then, 
to write upon a fragment of paper, some- 
times only a single word. The attention 
of the deruties and the spectators is now 
directed almost as much to the listener 
as to the speaker ; for the former, though 
sitting motionless in his place, with the 
same appearance of grim impassiveness 
he had when he entered, is evidently 
gathering his forces for a conflict. He 
drives his pencil through its few unearthly 
hieroglyphics with a certain exultant 
eagerness and emphasis which portend 
a gathering tempest. But there is no 
other indication of it whatever ; for there 
is not a twitch of the half-closed eyes, 
nor a ripple of a muscle in the face. 
Presently, the other concludes his ad- 
dress with a sonorous and magnificently 
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rounded peroration, and takes his seat, 
greeted by the applause of his numerous 
partisans. His oration was searching in 
analysis, vigorous in argumentation, and 
stinging with sarcasm, and has evidently 
turned the odds fearfully against the 
Premier. 

Every eye now turns upon the latter, 
as he rises angularly and abruptly; and 
immediately there runs a subdued, but 
emphatic hiss through the hall, summon- 
ing the “buzzing, pleased multitude” to 
silence. The uneasy shuffling, stir, and 
whispering, which followed for a moment 
the other’s conclusion, are cut off pre- 
maturely by the Premier’s suddenness, 
and the audience again holds its breath. 

The profound effect produced upon 
him by the eloquent response of his ad- 
versary, and especially by the applause 
which greeted it, become plainly appar- 
ent, for his customary tranquillity and 
self-possessed demeanor now change to 
violence. It is manifest that beneath 
that unruffled countenance a_ bluntly 
irascible Teutonic heart is pounding. 
He speaks rapidly, and with more than 
his ordinary harshness of modulation; 
he frequently breaks his sentences asun- 
der in the midst, leaving them jagged, 
unfinished, and discordant. The waves 
of his passion heave and toss his syntax 
like a frail bark, and wreck it as upon 
the rocks. He not unfrequently contra- 
dicts himself in two almost consecutive 
utterances. Despite all this, however, 
his sentences, like the bolt from the 
cloud, fall scathing and resistless, in pro- 
portion as they are jagged and disrupted. 
They are terse, incisive, weighty, abound- 
ing in antitheses and in those “winged 
words” which burst asunder at a stroke 
all the sonorous and elegant circumlocu- 
tions of his adversary. He delights in 
those homely metaphors collected from 
the sphere of daily life and thought, which 
are level with the comprehension of the 
humblest; and he is not obliged to seek 
or grope about for them, for they seem 
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to well up into the channel of his speech 
from fountains of abounding fullness. 
He often employs several of them to 
illustrate a single topic. 

But greater than all these are the ro- 
bust and audacious thoughts which come 
trooping forth in this uncouth raiment; 
the large comprehension of affairs; the 
intuitive perceptions of character; the 
wide-reaching grasp of systems and pol- 
icies. He shows that he is a Berliner, 
and not a Viennese, by the pungency of 
his wit and the truculence of his sarcasm, 
not less than by his frankness, audacity, 
and contempt for stratagems —the con- 
tempt of one conscious of a strength 
greater than stratagems. He declares 
in round, unvarnished phrase that Ger- 
many “can be redeemed only with blood 
and iron,” and that “none but a com- 
pleted commonwealth can afford the lux- 
ury of a liberal Government ;” and when 
these utterances meet with lusty rebuff, 
and are afterward triumphantly and taunt- 
ingly hurled back upon him, he conde- 
scends to no explanations or disclaimers. 
He makes so many and such untimely 
admissions that, if his only strength lay 
in the technical wholeness of his reason- 
ing, he would be utterly overwhelmed 
and discomfited. Although he often 
leaves his logical fortress so full of 
chinks and crannies that the missiles 
of the adversary pierce it through and 
through, and batter down its walls in 
huge and hopeless ruin, he does not lin- 
ger among the fragments, waging a des- 
perate warfare of defense, but issues 
forth in an irresistible sortie, and carries 
the redoubts of the enemy by assault; 
not with the turbulent cohorts of brava- 
de, but with the invincible though some- 
what disorderly columns of conviction. 
When the smoke of the conflict clears 
away, the enemy discovers with chagrin 
that he is expelled from his own strong- 
hold and submitting in silence to his 
defeat, although its parapets and salients 
are uninjured. 
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But while we are lingering in the hall, 
a considerable number of persons of 
humble degree have congregated about 
the iron railing which protects their 
silent advocate. The hour is now at 
hand when the battalions of the guard 
march past for their afternoon drill and 
parade. On this occasion, every body is 
certain to catch a glimpse of the King; 
for the battalion drums and colors must 
be brought from the little reom beside 
his own; and when the troops defile be- 
low him, he never neglects to appear at 
his window, in uniform as faultless as a 
martinet’s, his regulation-coat buttoned 
close to his chin, with the ribbon of the 
Ordre pour le Mérite hanging down over 
the lappet. This is, for the petitioners, 


the most auspicious hour — between the 
outward march of the soldiers and their 
return—and they are congregated in 
numbers to seize their occasion. 

They are assembled directly in the 


middle of the principal thoroughfare of 
the capital, and are exposed to the peril 
of being trodden down by the horses and 
the thronging vehicles. But the great 
champion is there, too, and holds his 
tireless arm aloft with a regal gesture, 
bidding them part to right and left, and 
not molest his clients. This is inconve- 
nient, and productive of mutterings 
among the occupants of the grand equi- 
pages which trundle along the flags, no 
doubt; but the people will have it so, 
and Old Fritz stands by them. No- 
body ever knew a monument erected in 
any city, which did not molest somebody, 
and cause a waste of much valuable time, 
by compelling people to go round. It 
would be a high-handed outrage, truly, 
if these honest people, who have traveled 
all the way from Schnottz, or Trimollin- 
gen-Caldersson, to the capital, could not 
be permitted to refresh their esthetical 
culture and their patriotism, simultane- 
ously, by gazing on the effigy of the 
Father of his country! 

The citizens of Berlin are spirited: 
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they.are brave: they “know their rights, 
and knowing, dare maintain.” In 1848, 
they rose in rebellion against the author- 
ities, and led on their mutinous cohorts 
under the inspiring war-cry of “ Liberty, 
Equality, and the Right to smoke in the 
Thiergarten !”” and vanquished all oppo- 
sition. So, when they were summoned 
again to arms under the slogan of “ Lib- 
erty, Equality, and the Right to look at the 
Statue!” the Government again capit- 
ulated. It not only yielded completely 
to the demand, but graciously provided 
for the faithful execution of its treaty 
stipulftions, by detaching a number of 
gens d’armes to serve as Controllers of 
Petitions —a title, probably, never before 
conferred on any class of public servants. 
To these officials was assigned the duty 
of remaining continually near. the statue, 
to vindicate to the people the unmolested 
enjoyment of this means of artistic 
culture. 

And now the King is. seen to rise from 
his writing-table ; and, after disappearing 
in his library a moment, he presents him- 
self before the familiar casement, with 
his broad babe-face lighted up with its 
usual kindliness. Off, in a twinkling, go 
twenty or thirty hats—silk hats with a 
polish, silk hats without polish, plush 
caps, sheepskin caps, cloth caps, sweaty 
and trows" wie several large blue- 
and-white handkerchiefs flutter gently 
down to the ground, and a number of 
petitions, soiled and greasy, flutter vig- 
orously upward. Some of the bearers 
are so anxious to present their respective 
matters with the prominence which they 
deserve, that they quite forget all saluta- 
tions. All manner of familiar, cabalis- 
tic, and blandishing gestures, nods, and 
beckonings are brought into requisition 
to attract his Majesty’s earliest atten- 
tion; the eager petitioners elbow and 
jostle each other about for the front posi- 
tions, and some almost push themselves 
out under the heels of the horses. The 
King smiles and nods complaisantly, and 
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immediately sends out one of his gigantic 
orderlies to fetch the petitions. This 
official kindly offers to take the docu- 
ments in charge, and transmit them 
personally into the hands of his Majes- 
ty; but—unaccountable perverseness ! 
—nine out of ten reject the offer. It is 
absolutely indispensable that each indi- 
vidual should be presented to him in his 
own proper person and essence, in order 
that his “little matter” may be accu- 
rately propounded and thoroughly elu- 
cidated to his Majesty. ‘Would the 
orderly have the goodness to inform his 
Majesty that Hans Wurst had come? 
He certainly would recollect him, for he 
once drank a porringer of his brindled 
cow’s milk at his house, when on a hunt. 
Would he, also, please state to him that 
Conrad Rothbart’s mulley ox had un- 
lawfully and feloniously broken into his 
cabbage garden, and abstracted, pur- 
loined, and devoured twenty-three heads ; 
that the court had refused to requite him 
of his adversary; and that he had come 
to Berlin to ascertain if his Majesty 
could not issue a proclamation com- 
manding said Rothbart to make restitu- 
tion to him for the felonious purloinings 
and endamagements aforesaid. Then, 
too, (plucking him mysteriously aside 
and whispering in his ear) he could as- 
sure him he should be no loser if he 
could procure for him a presentation, for 
he had brought up four crocks of nice 
kraut to present to his Majesty, and he 
would give him one of them if he would 
not mouth the transaction.” 

The orderly smiles blandly an official 
smile, but informs his fellow-countryman 
that the King has a great number of “lit- 
tle matters” to engage his attention ; and 
then offers to take to him his full writ- 
ten statement. After considerable per- 
suasion from the orderly, and expostula- 
tion from the‘applicants, most of them 
consent to allow him to act for them by 
proxy. As soonas the King has received 
the papers, he holds them up before the 
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window, smiling and nodding an assur- 
ance that they shall receive his personal 
scrutiny. 

And now the soldiers return from their 
parade; defile, with stately tread and 
glorious clangor of brass, before their 
sovereign; and move down the great 
avenue. They are compassed about by 
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a countless throng, who have come out 
to listen to the surpassingly sweet, rich 
music of Germany, with the ever new 
delight of Germans. The King disap- 
pears from the window; the petitioners 
are swept away in the music-loving mul- 
titude, and Old Fritz is left silent and 
alone in the gloaming. 





IN THE TRACK OF A GREAT RACE, 


HE approaching contest between 
the crews of our own Harvard 
and the English Oxford Universities, in 
which every American is interested, has 
called to the writer’s mind the famous 
event of 1867, between the crews of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, which it was his 
fortune to witness. Intense as is the 
interest usually upon this yearly event, 
among all Englishmen, a still deeper in- 
fluence was created by the race of that 
particular year. For six successive sea- 
sons, Oxford had been victorious. The 
students of Eton were compelled to 
nurse a deep chagrin. Certain changes 
in the fersonnel of the Eton crew— 
whispers of great improvement in private 
trials —had made many of the knowing 
ones doubtful of what had been, in six 
consecutive years, an easy victory for 
Oxford. These facts, and the sympathy 
naturally felt for a plucky opponent, 
whose courage had not waned under de- 
feat, combined to make the University 
race of 1867 an event of almost equal 
importance with the Derby, which had 
just transpired, where a noble Marquis, 
staking honor, fortune, and almost life, 
upon the speed of a horse and the hon- 
esty of a trainer, had lost all. 

I had secured the promise of a cab 
for the occasion — which Was to be mine 
at the usual extra fee which my Ameri- 
can exterior had caused the cabby to 
demand — intending to drive along the 


banks of the Thames, over the inttrven- 
ing seven miles between Oxford Circus 
and the starting-point at Putney. I was 
up betimes, but no cabby appeared ; the 
while the rain came down in true London 
style. Some fair-haired Saxon or shoddy 
American had bribed my cabby from his 
allegiance, leaving me, at five in the 
morning, with the dubious impression 
that in all London there was no convey- 
ance forme. The Portland Place Sta- 
tion of the Underground Railway was 
near at hand. A rapid walk brought me 
to it; my ticket was obtained, and I 
went below to secure the comfortable 
seat which would be an agreeable 
substitute for the rough jolting of a Lon- 
don hansom. Delusive hope! Several 
trains passed, all full, and I stood in the 
midst of a crowd, many of whom were 
fated to not see the great event of 1867. 
We Yankees are called the demons of 
invention: true to my national instinct, 
I did not give up hope. Another walk 
through the rain, which had somewhat 
slackened in its intensity, brought me to 
the boat-landing at Charing Cross, where, 
as luck would have it, a boat was putting 
off for the scene of which I was so anx- 
ious to be a witness. It was a private 
enterprise, having been secured for the 
special friends only of the Oxford men; 
but something in my appearance at- 
tracted the sympathy of one of the blue- 
ribboned men on board, who kindly 
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beckoned me out of the envious crowd, 
and invited me to become a guest of the 
very party whose defeat I was anxious to 
witness. 

Let me recall that London morning: 
The rain has ceased, indeed; but I see 
no indication that it will not soon come 
on again, and with increased force. Over 
river and city a gray mantle hangs— 
damp, dense, and heavy—through which 
the near dome of old St. Paul’s can be 
“seen as through a glass, darkly ;” and 
a vapor seems to rise from the river, en- 
veloping the shipping in a sort of moist 
glory. The houses on the Surrey side 
of the water seem to be alternately ad- 
vancing and receding in a far distance, 
shadowy and vague in outline. Men 
and women in my vicinity shiver in 
the murky air. Not a genuine Lon- 
don fog this, which is simply night in 
day; but something worse. The old 
warehouses, and the antique Tower, with 
dingy and time-worn faces, seem to glis- 
ten with a clammy perspiration, as if re- 
jecting the moisture which has been their 
morning bath for ages. An east wind is 
blowing, which penetrates every crevice 
of our anatomy and tingles in the mar- 
row. There is suicide in the aimos- 
phere ; and yet a placid Londoner at my 
side descants upon “the beauty of the 
morning, after the rain.” I look at the 
river —which draws a veil of filthy gray 
over its ugly secrets below, and seems 
to have absorbed the fog of centuries, 
and caught only its color—at the Thames 
luggers, their slant sails looming through 
the mist like gigantic, rakish, and shock- 
ing bad hats, and—keep a discreet 
silence. 

At leisure to look about me, I begin 
to make myself acquainted with my 
human surroundings. Here are fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers of 
Oxford men, with here and there a 
bearded a/umnus, somewhat incongru- 
ously mixed in with sportsmen of unmis- 
takable exterior. I am crushed in be- 
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tween a rough-looking being with strong 
marine flavor and the late opponent of 
Heenan in the fistic arena, Mr. Thomas 
King, whose exploits in his profession 
are enthusiastically dwelt apon by my 
marine friend, who, I learn, also, has 
been, in former years, a “tooting coach,” 
or instructor of the Oxford crews. A 
pair of soft eyes peeping out amid a 
cluster of Saxon curls belong to my vés- 
a-vis, over whose camp-stool bends the 
tall, spare form of a staid-looking Pro- 
fessor of Corpus Christi. The London 
swell is here, of course, with his silken 
mustache and languid air, looking with 
mute surprise upon the gray dawn of a 
foggy morning, as at a sight unusual to 
him. 

Away we speed, past the Parliament 
Houses and the Victoria Tower clock, 
which just now marks the hour of six; 
past the old Abbey, under whose Nor- 
man arches repose the bones of many 
a good oarsman of the olden time; 
through the arches of the finest bridges 
in the world, upon the bosom of the his- 
toric, but very dirty Thames, whereon 
the fair Elizabeth was wont to take her 
airings, while Raleigh, Leicester, Bacon, 
and the lordly Essex wooed the maiden 
Queen. Past many a stately palace we 
go, and many a lovely villa, whose well 
kept grounds and shady walks attest the 
wealth and caste of the occupant. Now, 
as we are nearing Hammersmith, the 
banks are lined with people and vehicles 
—the latter of all sorts, from the trim 
dog-cart of the swell, with diminutive 
“tiger” perched up behind, to the two- 
wheeled monstrosity of the coster-mon- 
ger, whose donkey must this day do duty 
out of his commercial sphere. It is like 
the drive to the Epsom Downs on a 
Derby Day, only that we are out of the 
throng, and can view the motley pan- 
orama without jostle and dust. We are 
steaming our way cautiously through a 
shoal of smaller craft that avoid us as 
we pass, and roll dangerously in our 
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wake as we leave them behind. Here 
we are at Putney. It is now half-past 
six; the tide will turn at a quarter be- 
fore seven, and fifteen minutes later the 
race will begin. We can employ the time 
in studying the vast spectacle before and 
around us. On either bank of the river, 
which at this point broadens into a lordly 
stream, thousands of people are vis- 
ible as far as the eye can reach. Along 
the edge of the bank numberless vehicles 
are drawn up, which have come early and 
obtained an excellent position. Ham- 
mersmith Bridge, with its many arches, 
spans the river about half a mile above 
where we lie, and upon every buttress, 
chain, and point clusters of human be- 
ings hang like bees. We are in the midst 
of every conceivable kind of river-craft ; 
small boats are putting out from the 
shore with passengers, who, having 
friends on board the steamers, hope. to 
obtain their influence and secure a place 
where they can better see the start, and 
follow the contestants. Our ears are 
filled with the din of many voices. All 
distinctions are beaten down to-day, and 
lord and commoner meet on grounds of 
perfect equality. I am presented to the 
champion of heavy weights, on my left, 
by my newly found Newmarket gambler, 
on my right. My nationality excites not 
the wrath of the brawny Hercules; my 
delicate physigue does not stir up the 
spirit of his craft within him; he pities 
my tender biceps, and talks familiarly 
with me of boating. He drops an’; 
it is immediately supplied, in the most 
innocent manner, by my Newmarket 
neighbor, and we thus interchange 
friendship and aspirates in a becoming 
spirit. I now learn much of the past 
history of these contests. How, last 
year, the Light Blues (Cambridge) won 
their first race—after six consecutive 
defeats —over the Dark Blues (Oxford). 
The intelligence is communicated in a 
jargon of technicalities which bewilders 
my feeble intellect, and after a volley of 
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such expressions as “ Coach,” “Toot, 
“Bump,” etc., I give up entirely, and 
retreat to the bow, where the air is purer, 
and “English is not spoken.” At length 
a loud hurrah from the shore attracts my 
attention to a tiny boat putting out from 
the shore, with some light-blue objects 
appearing above the surface of the river. 
It is the Cambridge boat, a slight shell, 
about forty feet long, and seeming, with 
its human freight, about an inch above 
the water’s edge. The men slowly pro- 
pel the frail barge into the middle of the 
river, toward the tug which has been 
chartered by the Cambridge men for 
their families and friends. Here they 
rest on their oars, the two men in the 
bow just keeping the boat above the tide 
by a gentle movement of their oars. Now, 
from the same point on shore, the Dark 
Blues push out, and the shouting, which 
was loud before, becomes terrific. It is 
easy to name the favorite. The two boats 
are now side by side, not twenty feet 
apart, and we can, with our glass, scan 
the personnel of both crews. They are 
fine-looking fellows, indeed; their cos- 
tume—light pants, close-fitting under- 
shirts, with no covering on the arms— 
gives a good view of the muscles of the 
chest and arms, which look as hard and 
polished as the face of marble. The 
preponderance of weight seems to lie 
with Cambridge, but this idea may have 
been occasioned by the first glance at 
the grand physique of the Hercules who 
plied the stroke-oar for the Light Blues. 
A more perfect form I never beheld. 
His weight must have been above 180 
pounds ; his arms were marvels of mus- 
cular power, and his head was set upon 
shoulders that looked as if they could 
have borne even Samson’s burden. In 
these English races a coxswain, or steers- 
man, is employed; and as he is usually 
chosen as much for his delicate physical 
structure as for his skill, he makes a 
ridiculous vés-d-vis for the giant who 
confronts him. 
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The events of the next moment ban- 
ish all thoughts but one. The race is 
about to begin. On the bow of the 
Cambridge boat the starter, with the 
umpires, is preparing to give the word; 
the boats draw nearer each other—their 
bows exactly on a line; the conditions 
of the race are once more explained to 
the crews. “Are you ready?” The 
men bend forward as crouching for a 
spring. “Then—go!” Sixteen oars 
take the water at the same instant; a 
cloud of spray rises round the forms of 
the men; but I can see that with that 
first dip of the oars—that one mighty, 
muscular sweep—that Oxford has gained 
the lead. There is a pause, as if every 
one of that vast concourse of spectators 
held his breath. Then a shout arose 
which made old Father Thames tremble 
beneath his banks. Away we go—in 
the wake of the flying shells—with all 
our steam power, unable to keep pace 
with the gallant fellows who are striving 
for honor in our van. So great is the 
excitement that the cry of “A man over- 
board!” on a neighboring vessel, is a 
matter of no moment. Under Hammer- 
smith Bridge, Cambridge gains a slight 
advantage; and an excited Dark Blue 
veside me exclaims: “Why, Hoxford 
is losing ground!” The superfluous 
aspirate excites but little notice. My 
eyes are on the crews before me: it lit- 
erally seems, so close is the struggle, as 
if both boats were propelled by the same 
power. Now Oxford is nota yard ahead; 
and Cambridge is pulling what seems a 
winning race. The short, quick stroke 
of the latter is so much more strong 
than the long, steady pull of the Oxford, 
that I am surprised at the result of the 
two strokes. My sympathies are all 
with Cambridge—that gallant fellow with 
the stroke-oar has captured me. A 
drawling Oxford a/umunus by my side de- 
clares that “nothing can beat the swing- 
ing stroke of the Dark Blues.” I detest 
him at once, and leave his vicinity. The 
Vor. III—19. 
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boats are still propelled rapidly on— 
around bends of the river, through arch- 
es of bridges, under the lee of the river 
banks, out of the currents, into the mid- 
dle of the river again, and across to the 
other side—every moment nearing the 
goal; the result still doubtful. Along 


‘the banks of the river, horsemen are rid- 


ing furiously, vainly hoping to keep up 
with that mighty pace — handkerchiefs 
are waving, guns are firing, a whole city 
runs mad over the skill of the sixteen 
men, who are straining every nerve just 
before us. “Cambridge leads!” That 
cry sounded like a marriage-bell in my 
ears; and my heart gave a great thump 
of joy. Around that bend, just in our 
front, the advantage was gained. They 
are out of our sight. I am the only 
happy one in a crowd of mourners. The 
Dark Blues have lost; and I see their 
color reflected in the faces of those 
around me. Alas! “the hope rises too 
flattering sweet to be substantial.” That 
signal flag upon yonder staff tells us that 
Oxford is again the victor; and gallant 
Cambridge must again bow before the 
decree of Fate. That long stroke has 
told. Over a course of four miles and a 
half, from Putney to Mortlake, the pace 
was held. That delusive gain we joyed 
over was but the pause for gathered 
strength, in which breath was drawn for 
the final strokes which were to give the 
victory. The time was twenty-one min- 
utes—over rough water, and against bad 
currents, on a windy morning in April— 
marvelous speed! “The winner shall 
retrace the course,” is boating law— to 
receive the plaudits of the crowd, no 
doubt. Back came the Dark Blues, with 
the same long, swinging movement, like 
the stride of a guardsman —which has 
won them the reputation of the crack 
boatmen of the English aristocracy ; for, 
mark, they are all swells, who, in a Lon- 
don ball-room, with victory crowned, 
twirl their silken mustaches and affect 
the languid air of the Sybarite—these 
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young athletes. “Oxford can not be 
beaten!” This expression rang in my 
ears, and made me savage. I was 
watching for those brave fellows, whom 
seven years of defeat had not daunted. 
They come: it is a point of courtesy 
that the friends of Oxford shall entertain 
the crew of Cambridge: their boat is 
drawn up alongside. My Hercules leaps 
out, without the mark of over-excitement, 
save a flush which mantles to his tem- 
ples with the rich blood of his race. He 
throws his oar to the deck: “I'll never 
row again on the Thames!” He has 
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have an order sent to the 
undertaker’s, or be off to the woods?” 
asked a friend, one morning, who had a 
blunt, and, at times, a tragic way of put- 
ting things. If one is in robust health 
and a vigorous trencher-man, who is there 
on the earth, in these degenerate times, 
to congratulate him on such good for- 
tune? But no sooner is there a gastric 
revolt at the diabolical inventions of 
some high-priestess of the kitchen, with 
a growing cadaverousness, than every 
friend is ready with an ominous warning. 
When we publish a list of the patent 
medicines recommended, the world will 
know how many disinterested friends we 
have. Just now, the earth cure is all- 
potent. Try it in any shape you like— 
as a mud bath, a powder, a poultice, or 
an honest bed at mid-day—and this 
chemistry of earth and sun will work 
wonders. Are we not getting back to 
first principles? You talk of the shaking- 
up which religious dogmas have suffered 
within the last half-century: what is 
there of all the medical theories of the 
last fifteen hundred years which now 
goes unchallenged ? 
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been beaten for seven years, and will 
change his mind, should his arm be 
wanted for another contest. Thus ended 
that year’s University races—the chief 
event of importance each season, sur- 
passing the Derby in the character of 
its patrons —and certainly an exhibition 
which, once witnessed, can never be for- 
gotten. Thousands of our young men 
will go over to see the race between our 
own Harvard. Let us hope they will 
not return with the expression of my 
Dark Blue friend: “Oxford can not be 
beaten.” 
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Yosemite has been a little overdone 
of late. The sea-shore and the springs 
are dreadfully haunted by the young lady 
in rustic hat, garnished with pea-green 
ribbon, and who either writes poetry or 
reads the Ledger. There is comfort in 
the fact that the territory of this State is 
not more than half explored, and is not 
likely to be for some time tocome. There 
are reaches equal to a degree of latitude 
untrodden, as yet, by the foot of any 
tourist, and where the clanking of the 
surveyor’s chain and rods has never 
been heard ; and some of these you may 
find within two hundred miles of San 
Francisco. Going still farther, there are 
vales where a white man was, till re- 
cently, something of a curiosity, and is 
honored with the title of “‘ Boston Ti-ee” 
—the native for “carpet-bagger,” I sup- 
pose. It is interesting to find a country 
where morganatic marriages are in high 
repute. The red-headed lumberman’s 
cross-cut saw would not, by this arrange- 
ment, descend to his children ; nor would 
an old hunter’s powder-horn and ancient 
rifle, by the same prudential forethought, 
be handed down to some little vagabond 
half-breeds. 
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Two days’ hard travel by stage, in- 
cluding forty miles by steamboat, and 
one may be set down in the wildest part 
of Mendocino County. We selected 
Anderson Valley, on the head-waters of 
the Novarro River, not so much for its 
wildness as because it was the most ac- 
cessible spot unfrequented by the tourist. 
It will be hard to miss the Russian River 
Valley in getting there, and harder still, 
not to linger for a day or two to look at 
such pictures as no artist has quite suc- 
ceeded in putting on to his canvas. 

There was the mid-day repose of St. 
Helena, taking on a royal purple as the 
day advanced; the droning sound of the 
reapers in the valley, as the rippling 
wheat bowed to a sort of rural song of 
Old Hundred ; and the very cattle, which, 
for aught I know, have figured in a dozen 
pictures, standing under the trees, with 
their identical tails over their backs. 
Even the great fields of corn, which 
rustled and snapped under a mid-sum- 
mer sun, were toned a little by the long 
column of mellow dust which spun from 
the stage-wheels and trailed for a mile 
in the rear. The artists caution against 
too much green in a picture, and so this 
brown pigment was needed to give the 
best effect; and there was no lack of 
material to “lay it on” liberally, any- 
where in that region. With the drop- 
ping down of the sun behind the low 
hills on the west, the shadows fell aslant 
the valley, and light and shade melted 
together into the soft twilight. It might 
have been a favorable time for sentiment. 
But just then the stage-coach rounded a 
low hillock, and a farm-house was brought 
suddenly into the foreground. A cosset, 
a @ock of geese, a windmill moving its 
fans indolently to the breath of the west 
wind, a dozen ruminating cows— what 
more of pastoral simplicity would you 
have for the fringe of such a landscape? 
But you see it was slightly overdone. 
The stout young woman milking the 
roan cow rather heightened the effect, 
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to be sure. She really ovght to have 
been there. But did any feminine mortal 
ever administer such a kick to the broad 
sides of a cow before? There was a 
dull thud, a quadrupedal humping, an 
undulation along the spine of that cow 
—and the stage-coach was out of sight. 
O, for the brawn and muscle to admin- 
ister such a kick! It was more gym- 
nastic than esthetic, more realistic than 
poetical. You will never find Arcadia 
where such a powerful feminine battery 
is set in motion on so slight a provoca- 
tion. A cow might survive; but you 
need not describe the fate of any man on 
which such a force were expended. And 
seeing that so large a part of this world 
needs a healthy kicking, more is the pity 
that there should have been such a need- 
less expenditure of force. By what men- 
tal law are grand and ridiculous scenes 
associated together? I can not summon 
the towering majesty of St. Helena,’the 
golden ripple of the harvest fields, the 
receding valley, softened by the twilight, 
but ever in the foreground is this kick- 
ing milkmaid and that unfortunate cow. 
If a house-painter had dabbed his brush 
of green paint on your Van Dyke, you 
might be stunned by this very audacity, 
and turn your pet picture to the wall. 
But the house-painter and Van Dyke 
would from that time forth be associated 
together. So I turn this picture to the 
wall, only wishing that the kicking milk- 
maid and St. Helena had been a thou- 
sand miles apart. 

The Russian River Valley “pinches 
out” at Cloverdale, a pretty little town, 
set down in a bowl with a very large rim 
—so large, that unless new life should 
be infused into the town, it will not be 
likely to slop over. Thence, you reach 
the head of Anderson Valley, by a jaunt 
of thirty-two miles, in a north - westerly 
direction, over a series of low mountain 
ridges, and through cafions, sometimes 
widening out into “potreros” large 
enough for a cattle ranch, and hand- 
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some enough for a gentleman’s country- 
seat. Here the affluents of the Novarro 
River are drawn together like threads of 
lace; and the first trout stream leaps 
and eddies in the deep defiles, on its 
way to the ocean. There is no use of 
fumbling in an outside pocket for fish- 
hooks. The stream has a fishy look; 
but that band of rancheria Indians, who 
have gone into summer camp on a sand- 
bar, will settle the trout question for the 
next ten miles. They pop their heads out 
of a round hole in one of the wigwams 
like prairie dogs, and seem to stand on 
their hind legs with the others pendent, 
as if just going to bark. These are the 
aboriginal Gypsies, fortunate rascals, who 
pay no house-rent, who want nothing 
but what they can steal, or what can be 
got from the brawling stream, or the 
wooded slopes of the adjacent hills. 
These funriel-shaped willow baskets, 


lodged here and there along the banks, 
are the salmon traps of the Indians, 
which have done duty until the spring 


run was over. When the salmon has 
once set his head up stream, he never 
turns it down again until he has reached 
the extreme limits of his journey and ac- 
complished his destiny. The Indians 
understand this; and these long willow 
funnels, with a bell-shaped mouth, are 
laid down in the spring —a clumsy con- 
trivance, to be sure; but the salmon en- 
ters and pushes his way on, while this 
willow cylinder contracts until it closes 
to a small nozzle. There is daylight 
ahead; the stubborn fish will not back 
down, and he can not “move on.” When 
an Indian gets hungry, he pulls up this 
willow trap, runs a spit through his fish, 
holds him over the fire a little while — 
and his dinner is ready. 

There is no fish story which one may 
not believe when in a gentle mood. And 
thus, when farther down the stream, a 
settler showed us a wooden fork such as 
is used to load gavels of grain, with 
which, in less than a hour, he pitched 
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out of this same stream a wagon-load of 
salmon — why should we doubt his verac- 
ity? No lover of the gentle art is ever 
skeptical about the truth of a fish story. 
, Faith and good luck go together. How 
was our faith rewarded soon afterward, 
when, taking a “cut-off,” at the first cast 
under a shelving rock, a half-pound trout 
was landed! It was a grasshopper bait ; 
and another grasshopper had to be run 
down before another cast. It is wonder- 
ful what jumps this insect will make 
when he is wanted for bait, and the run 
is up the hill! Another trout snapped 
illusively, and we had him—larger by a 
quarter of a pound than the first. It was 
getting interesting! No doubt the set- 
tler pitched out a load of salmon with a 
wooden fork. A kingdom for a grass- 
hopper! There they go in all directions 
—and the rascals have wings! The 
clumsy stage-wagon is creeping far up 
the hill. A beetle is tried; it won’t do— 
no decent trout ever swallowed a beetle. 
A dozen splendid game fish were left in 
that swirl under the rock. Was there 
too much faith in that wooden fork story, 
or not enough? There was a hitch 
somewhere. But it was all right when 
the passengers dined that day on fried 
bacon, and we on mountain trout. If 
the grasshoppers had not been too lively, 
there would have been trout for all. 
Anderson Valley is about eighteen 
miles long, and half to three-fourths of a 
mile wide. The hills on the left are 
belted with a heavy growth of redwood, 
in fine contrAst with the treeless hills on 
the right, covered with a heavy crop of 
wild oats, all golden-hued in the August 
sun. The farms extend across the val- 
ley, taking a portion of the hills on either 
side. There never has been a Govern- 
ment survey made in the valley, but 
every man is in possession of his own, 
and does not covet his neighbor’s. Land- 
stealing requires a degree of energetic 
rascality and enterprise wholly wanting 
here. So near, and yet so remote! It 
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is as if one had gone a two-days’ journey, 
and had somehow managed to get three 
thousand miles away. I heard of a man 
in the valley who took a newspaper, and 
was disposed to sympathize with him in 
his misfortune. Why should the spray 
of one of the dirty surges of the outside 
world break over into Arcadia? Every 
body had enough, and nobody had any 
thing in particular to do. The dwellings 
had mud-and-stick chimneys on the out- 
side, and an occasional bake-oven gar- 
nished the back yard. At the little 
tavern, such vegetables as “strangers 
hankered for” were procured at the 
coast—a distance of twenty-six miles. 
An old man—he might have been sev- 
enty, with a margin of twenty years—had 
heard of the rebellion, and lamented the 
abolition of slavery—a mischief which 
he attributed to a few fanatics. The 


world would never get on smoothly un- 
til the institution of the patriarchs had 


been restored. 

Oh, venerable friend, dwelling in Ar- 
cadia! there is much broken pottery 
in this world which is past all mend- 
ing; and more which is awaiting its turn 
to go into the rubbish heap. All that 
was discovered in the interior of a West- 
ern mound was a few fragments of earth- 
enware; for the rest, Time had beaten 
it all back to the dust. The images, 
whether of brass, wood, or stone, could 
not be put together by any of the cohe- 
sive arts of our time. It is appointed 
for some men to go through the world, 
club in hand, and to break much of the 
world’s crockery as they go. We may 
not altogether like them. But observe 
that the men who are stoned by one 
generation are canonized by the next. 
There was the great ebony image set up 
and so long worshiped by the people of 
this country. How many sleek, fat doc- 
tors climbed into their pulpits of a Sun- 
day, to expatiate on the scriptural beau- 
ties of this image, and the duty of 
reverencing it as something set up and 
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continued by Divine authority! It took 
some whacking blows to bring that 
ebony idol down; but what a world of 
hypocrisy, cruelty, and lies went into the 
dust with it. Was there ever a reformer 
—a genuine image-breaker—that did 
not, at one time or another, make the 
world howl with rage and pain? Now, 
truth is on eternal foundations, and does 
not suffer, in the long run, by the world’s 
questionings or buffetings. But a con- 
secrated falsehood—whether sacerdotal, 
political, or social—is some day smitten, 
as the giant of old, in the forehead, and 
falls headlong. After all, it is by revo- 
lution that the world makes most of its 
progress. It is a violent and often dis- 
orderly going out of an old and dead 
condition by the regenerating power, not 
of a new truth, but of an old one dug out 
of the rubbish, and freshly applied to the 
conscience of the world. How many 
truths to-day lie buried, which, if dug 
up, would set the world in an uproar! 
The image-breaker often heralds a revo- 
lution. He overturns the idol, of what- 
ever sort it is, letting the light into some 
consecrated falsehood—not gently, but 
very rudely, and with a shocking disre- 
gard of good manners, as many affirm. 
This rough-shod evangel, with the rasp- 
ing voice, angular features, and pungent 
words — we neither like him nor his new 
gospel at first. But he improves on ac- 
quaintance, and some day we begin to 
doubt whether he really does deserve 
eternal burning. 

The world is full of cant: it infects 
our common speech. The odor of sanc- 
tity and the form of sound words are no 
nearer the living spirit than are those 
petrifactions which present an outline of 
men, but never again pulsate with life. 
Once in half a century it is needful that 
the image-breaker should come along 
and knock on the head the brainless im- 
ages of cant. The sturdy man of truth- 
ful and resolute speech! How irrever- 
ent and impious he is! He makes the 
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timid hold their breath, lest he should 
break something that he ought not to 
touch. What has he done, after all, but 
to teach men and women to be more 
truthful, more courageous, and less in 
love with shams. 

At the close of a little “exhortation,” 
something like this, the old man said— 
rather dogmatically, I thought: “Stran- 
ger, them sentiments of yourn won’t do 
for this settlement.” No doubt he was 
right. They won’t do for any settlement 
where they build mud-and-stick chim- 
neys on the outside of houses, and fry 
meat within. 

It is good to get into a forest where 
there is not a mark of the woodman’s 
axe. The redwood is, after all, one of 
the handsomest coniferous trees in the 
world. It grows only ina good soil and 
a moist climate. There may be larger 
trees of the seguoia family in the Cala- 
veras group, but that presumption will 
bear questioning. A guide offered to 
take us to a group of trees distant about 
a day’s ride, the largest of which he af- 
firmed was seventy-five feet in circum- 
ference, and not less than 260 feet high. 
Larger trees than this are reported in 
the Coast Range; but we have never yet 
seen a redwood which measured over 
fifty feet in circumference, nor can any 
considerable tree of this species be found 
beyond the region of sandstone and the 
belt of coast fogs. 

It is curious to note tree and tribal 
limitations. The oak and the redwood do 
not associate together, but the madrofio 
is the friend of both. The line of red- 
wood limits the habitation of the ground 
squirrel, and within that line his half- 
brother, the wood-squirrel, arches his tail 
in the overhanging boughs, and barks 
just when the charge is out of your gun, 
with surprising impudence. There is 
the dominion of trees and animals older 
and better defined than any law of bound- 
aries which has yet got into our stat- 
ute-books. Who knows but races of 
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men have overleaped boundaries of Di- 
vine ordination, and so must struggle 
with adverse fate toward nothing more 
hopeful than extinction. The black man 
of the tropics planted near the North 
Pole, has the grin all taken out of him, 
and there is nothing but a frigid chatter 
left. There is the Indian of the great 
central plains. Have we got into his 
country, or has he got into ours? There 
is some confusion of boundaries; and 
the locomotive, that demon of modern 
civilization, is tracing new boundaries 
with a trail of fire. It is possible to put 
one’s finger upon the weak link in the 
logic that what is bad for the Indian is 
good for the white man. 

That gopher snake just passed on the 
trail, with a young rabbit half swallowed, 
illustrates near enough how one-half of 
the world is trying to swallow the other. 
Observe, too, that provision of Nature, 
by which game is swallowed larger than 
the throat. Itis the smallest half of the 
world, it seems, that is trying to swallow 
the largest half, with good prospect of 
success. Half a dozen men have located 
all the redwood timber upon the access- 
ible streams of this county. Looking 
coastward along the Novarro, there is 
achain of townships spanning this stream 
for fifteen miles in length, owned by two 
men. You may write down the names 
of twenty men who are at this moment 
planning to swallow all the leading busi- 
ness interests of this State. They will 
elect Governors and Legislators. It 
don’t matter that the game is larger 
than the throat. In fact, deglutition is 
already pretty well advanced —as far, at 
least, as with the rabbit; but with this 
difference, that our victims will be made 
to grease themselves. 

If the day is preceded by three or four 
hours of moonlight, you will not often 
find a deer browsing after the sun is up. 
His work is done, and he has lain down 
in a thicket for a morning nap. It was 
kind of the log-driver to take us to the 
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hills with the faintest streak of dawn. 
But once there, he slipped away by him- 
self, and in hardly more than half an hour 
there were three cracks of a rifle. He 
came round with no game. We had 
seen none. It was not so very interest- 
ing to stand as a sentinel on the hill- 
tops in the chill of a gray morning, yearn- 
ing for one’s breakfast, and wishing all 
the deer were locked up in some cafion 
with a bottomless abyss. A new stand 
was taken, when presently our friend 
pointed out the line of a deer’s back, 
standing half hidden by a clump of rocks 
of nearly the same color. We must both 
fire together, and make a sure thing of 
the game. There was a sharp report, 
and the deer jumped clear of the rocks 
and disappeared. He fell in his tracks. 
There was a single bullet-mark. But 
our friend insisted that both shots had 
taken effect in the same spot. It wasa 
fawn, not more than two-thirds grown, 


and the glaze was just coming over its 


mild, beseeching eyes. We were sorry 
for a moment that both rifles had not 
missed. The log-driver shouldered the 
game, but disclaimed all ownership. A 
little farther on a dead buck was skewer- 
ed over a limb, and still farther, a buck 
and a doe were suspended in the same 
way. It was a good morning’s work. 
Every shot of the log-driver had told. 
A slight pang of remorse was succeeded 
by a little glow of exultation. Venison 
is good, and a hungry man is carnivorous. 
It is a clear case that the taking of this 
one deer is right. The log-driver must 
satisfy his conscience for taking three, as 
best he can. His left eye had a merry 
twinkle, however, when, on handing over 
our gun, he observed that the cap only 
had exploded, and that the load placed 
there on setting out was still in the rifle 
chamber. Well, we got the venison, and 
the log-driver told his sly story with a 
keen relish, and some addenda. 

This Arcadia is a wondrously human 
place, after all. Borrowing a pony to 
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ride up the valley three or four miles, 
night and the hospitality of a neighbor 
overtook us. A mist settled down over 
the valley, and under the great over- 
hanging trees not a trace of the road 
could be seen. “Only give him the 
rein,” said the settler, “and the horse 
will go straight home.” We gave him 
the rein. An hour, by guess, had gone 
by, and still that pony was ambling 
along, snorting occasionally as the dry 
sticks broke suspiciously in the edge of 
the woods. If a grizzly was there, his 
company was not wanted. Another hour 
had gone by. Pray, how long does it 
take a pony to amble over three miles in 
a pitch-dark night? Half an hour later, 
he turned off to the left, crossed the 
valley, and brought up ata fence. “Give 
him the rein,” was the injunction. He 
had that, and a vigorous dig besides. 
In half an hour more, he was on the 
other side of the valley, drawn up at an- 
other fence. It was too dark to discover 
any house. The true destination was a 
small white tavern by the road-side, and 
the light of the wood fire in the great 
fire-place would certainly shine through 
the window. The vagabond pony took 
the spur viciously, and went off under 
the trees. We were lost—that was cer- 
tain. It was getting toward midnight. 
It was clear that this equine rascal was 
not going home. He had traveled at 
least four hours, and was now, probably, 
several miles outside of the settlement, 
unless he had been going round in a 
circle. A night in a wilderness, envel- 
oped in a chilling fog, the moisture of 
which was now dripping from the trees, 
with the darkness too great to discover 
when the horse laid his ears back as a 
sign of danger, was the best thing in 
prospect. Some time afterward, he had 
evidently turned into a field, and a few 
minutes later, was in front of a settler’s 
house. A ferocious dog made it useless 
to dismount; the bars were jumped — 
the diminutive cob coming down on his 
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knees, and a moment afterward bringing 
up under the window of a small house. 
The window went up slowly, in answer 
to a strong midnight salutation; and to 
this day it is not quite clear whether a 
rifle barrel, a pitchfork, or a hoe-handle 
was protruded from that window, or 
whether all this was an illusion born of 
the darkness of the night. 

“Well, stranger, how did you get in 
here, and what do you want?” asked 
the keeper of this rural castle. 

“IT am lost; you must either let me 
in, or come out and show me the 
way.” 

“Likely story you’re lost! Reckon 
that don’t go down in this settlement. 
You ain’t lost if you’re here, are 
you ?” 


“Look here: I borrowed Jimson’s 


pony to go up to Dolman’s, and start- 
ed back after night-fall. 


Dolman said, 
‘Give him the rein, and he would go 
straight back to the tavern.’ I gave him 
the rein, and he has been going for the 
last four or five hours, except when he 
stopped two or three times at fences, 
until he brought up here.” 

I think the hoe-handle, or whatever it 
might have been, was slowly drawn in. 
A match was touched off on the case- 
ment, making about as much light as a 
fire-fly. The settler, shading his eyes, 
threw a glimmer of light on to the neck 
of the iron-gray pony: 

“Yes; that’s Jimson’s pony—that are 
a fact.” 

A moment after, a tall figure glided 
out, as from a hole in the wall, and stood 
by the horse. 

“ Now, tell me, my good friend, where 
I am, what is the hour, and how to get 
back to the tavern.” 

“Well, it mought be nigh on to twelve 
o’clock, and you’re not more’n two miles 
from Jim8on’s.” 

“T left at seven o’clock to go down to 
Jimson’s, about three miles. Where 
have I been all this time? If I have 
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been nearly five hours going half of 
three miles, how shall I ever get back to 
the tavern?” 

“Stranger, you don’t understand all 
the ways of this settlement. You see 
that’s the pony that the Jimson boys take 
when they go round courting the gals in 
this valley. He thought you wanted to 
go round kind o’ on a lark; and that 
pony, for mere devilment, had just as 
lief go a-courting as not. Stopped out 
yonder at a fence, did he, and then went 
across the valley, and then over to the 
foot-hills? Well, he went up to Tan- 
wood’s first, and being as that didn’t suit, 
expect he went across to Weatherman’s 
—he’s got a fine gal—then he came on 
down to Jennings’— mighty fine gal 
there. He’s been there with the boys 
lots o’ times.” 

“Well, why did the pony come over 
here?” 

“You see, stranger, I’ve got a darter, 
too.” 

“How far has that wandering rascal 
carried me since seven o’clock?” 

“Nigh upon fifteen miles—may be, 
twenty; and he’d a gone all night, if you’d 
let him. He ain’t half done the settle- 
ment yet.” 

“ Then I, a middle-aged man of family, 
have been carried round this settlement 
in this fog, which goes to the marrow- 
bones, and under trees, to get a broken 
head, and on blind cross-trails, for twenty 
miles or so; and have got just half-way 
back; and all because this pony is used 
by the boys for larking?” 

“TI reckon you’ve struck it, stranger. 
Mus’n’t blame that hoss too much. He 
thought you was on it. Now it’s a 
straight road down to Jimson’s. But 
don’t let him turn to the left below. 
Runnel lives down there, and he’s got a 
darter, too. She’s a smart ’un.” 

A few minutes later, as if the evil one 
was in‘that iron-gray, he took the left- 
hand road. But he sprang to the right, 
when the rowel went into his flank, carry- 
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ing with it the assurance that the game 
was up. 

It was past midnight when that lark- 
ing pony came steaming up to the little 
white tavern. The smoldering wood fire 
threw a flickering light into the porch, 
enough to see that the ears of the gamy 
little horse were set forward in a frolick- 
ing way, saying clearly enough: “If 
you had only given me the rein, as ad- 
vised, we would have made a night of 
ie.” 

This new Arcadia is not so dull, when 
once the ways are learned. The Jimson 
boys affirmed that the pony was just 
mean enough to play such a trick on a 
stranger. But the old gavern loft rang 
with merriment until the small hours 
of the night. It was moderated by a 
motherly voice which came from the foot 
of the stairs: “You had better hush 


up. The stranger knows all the places 
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where you’ve been gallivanting round 
this settlement.” 

When the sun had just touched the 
hills with a morning glory, we were well 
on the way out of the valley. Coveys 
of quail with half-grown chicks were 
coming out from cover. The grouse 
were already at work in the wild berry 
patches on the side of the mountain— 
one or two larks went before with an 
opening benediction ; while the glisten- 
ing madrofio shed its shower of crystals. 
Looking back, there was a thin, blue va- 
por curling up from the cabins. We 
were reconciled to the mud-and-stick 
chimneys on the outside, with a reserva- 
tion about the fried meat within. Peace 
be with the old man who said our little 
speech would not do for that settlement. 
And long life to the pony that mistook 
our sober mission for one of wooing and 
frolic on a dark and foggy night. 
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USUALLY, whenever your free-born Amer- 
ican was at a loss for some specific charge 
against Monarchy, there was always the 
flunkyism of a Court and Court journals to 
fall back upon. The amount of cheap satire 
—not to speak ‘of the profounder moral and 
political lessons — extracted from this subject 
by provincial newspapers—and, indeed, some 
that were not provincial—would probably 
make a volume of passable facetie. But it 
would not be too much to say, that no Court 
journal — not even the imperial bulletin of 
Pekin—ever contained as fulsome reports, 
details as degrading to the chronicler, per- 
sonal information as impertinent, and facts as 
infinitely small and unimportant, as these 
same journals have published, within the past 
two months, in. regard to the person of the 
President of the United States. 

That people would be thrilled, more or 
less, with the telegraphic announcement that 
a college of surgeons had made a post-mortem 
examination of the President’s favorite horse, 
is, perhaps, not so strange—horses having-a 
value quite independent of their official posi- 
tion; but that even that rare object, ‘‘the 
American freeman,’’ walks the streets any 
more erect, or carries himself any more proud- 
ly, because he knows that on a certain day 
the President ‘‘ate his dinner quietly,’ or 
**smoked a cigar on the veranda,’’ at Long 
Branch, we may be permitted to question. 
No one doubts that at such trying moments 
the President was firm to the Constitution of 
the United States, and consistent to his policy; 
but it would seem as if an intelligent press 
could uphold and support them in other ways 
than by femme de chambre details of his fam- 
ily, and valet de place reports of himself. 
Jenkginsism is, however, as often the result of 
imperfect ratiocination as bad taste—your 
true flunky being perpetually astonished that 
greatness is not accompanied by size or some 
other tangible quality, and as perpetwally 


noting the astounding fact. If this kind 
of thing is to obtain generally—and we have 
no doubt that we shall be told by an intelli- 
gent press that it is essential to progress, and 
that any doubt about it is timid conservatism 
—-perhaps, it would be better that some offi- 
cer should be appointed, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to issue bulletins chron- 
icling the Presidential movements. ‘‘H. E. 
the President played billiards, and afterward 
walked on the terrace;”’ or, “‘H. E. the 
President walked out with a brother-in-law,”’ 
would be pretty and imposing. When we 
state that it would have the additional advan- 
tage of creating an office which would re- 
quire little more than a steady incompetency, 
we commend it to politicians. 


Tue Pacific Railroad still brings fresh in- 
stallments of sight-seers. The Chicago party 
have gone home, having fulfilled their mis- 
sion— whatever it might have been—and 
have once more resumed the staid walks of 
commerce. We were prepared to hear that, 
on their way back, they passed ‘‘ resolutions”’ 
complimentary of all that they left behind ; 
for ‘‘resolutions”’ are, in the hands of your 
American traveler by land and sea, the inge- 
nious and recognized method of disposing of 
all obligations and responsibilities connected 
with the past, present, and future. Having 
performed this duty, they arrived in good 
order and condition, and thus far asserted 
their superiority over some California grapes, 
which got there in a very pulpy and vinous 
state, and would seem to indicate that we 
have virtues that will not bear translation. 
Then we had the Wisconsin party, who some- 
how seem to have got loose and strayed from 
their guardians ; and then Admiral Farragut, 
who did not get a reception, and our Fire 
Department Engineer, who did. And there 
is, at the present writing, a Vice-President, 
and what not, impending. 
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The result of all this is obvious. We shall 
have to give up some of our pet provincial- 
isms and some of our Japanese exclusiveness. 
This continual encounter of East and West 
may rub down some of our salient character. 
istics ; this uncorking of the bottle may dis- 
sipate the flavor of our civilization; but it 
will broaden us on a national basis, and do 
us good — albeit not in the way those pioneers 
imagine who still look back with longing to 
the Robinson Crusoe -like exclusiveness of 
*49. And the sooner we learn the lesson that 
the Pacific Railroad was not built to help 
California alone, but Chicago, Omaha, and 
New York, the sooner we will be able to 
appreciate its magnitude and its real ben- 
efits. 


RECENT REPUBLICATIONS. 


It is somewhat late to call attention to 
Little, Brown & Co.’s third edition of Zhe 
Workseof Edmund Burke, which we should 
have noticed before ; but it has not been, and 
probably will not be superseded by any more 

‘convenient and tasteful presentation of the 
The 


text of the great English statesman. 
edition is in twelve volumes, with the addi- 
tion of a very full and careful index, and is 
printed in large, clear type, on thick paper. 
The volumes are of convenient size for refer- 
ence ; and the set does not occupy too much 
space even in a small, select library. The 
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like adaptability of elegance, distinctness, 
and convenience is seen in the fifth edition of 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, published by 
the same house. The present edition has an 
appendix, and is as complete as such a vol- 
ume can be. 

There is no better way of educating the 
public taste than by making the works of 
the best writers as accessible to the average 
reader as inferior popular novels, and by 
combining cheapness with an attractive ex- 
terior. More readers are affected by the 
‘* outsides ”’ of books than publishers are apt 
to give them credit for; and there is a sug- 
gestiveness about a tasteful edition which 
influences even those who are unable to ap- 
preciate its literary merit. In this way, 
Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. are doing good 
service to literature with their ‘* Household 
Edition’? of Thackeray—which seems to 
combine cheapness without the sacrifice of 
taste or durability, and compactness without 
confusion or illegibility. At present the edi- 
tion is composed of six volumes, comprising 
the author’s principal novels; but we trust 
the publishers will extend it so as to include 
Thackeray’s lighter miscellanies—such as 
The Prize Novels, Yellowplush Papers, etc. 
—which are still new to a surprisingly large 
number of people, whose knowledge of hu- 
mor does not go back of ‘‘ Artemus Ward” 
or ‘* Nasby.”’ 
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MEn, wom AND reangag Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. ton: Fields, Osgood 
& Co. 1869. 


THe Gates AjAR. By Elizabeth Stuart 


86 Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
1869. 


If Miss Phelps had no other claim to dis- 
tinction than the faculty—so rare among 
American writers —of telling good short sto- 
ries, she might be reasonably content with 
her popularity among readers of magazine 
literature. But the present republication of 
these stories suggests her claim to a reputa- 
tion less ephemeral ; and an analysis of two 
of the best, perhaps, justifies that claim to 
some extent. These two—‘‘Calico,’’ and 
*«The Tenth of January’ —are remarkable 
as studies of certain phases of local New 
England Jife ; and possess a moral and liter- 
ary value, entirely independent of the story- 
teller’s trick, the sensational incidents with 
which they are surrounded, or the nervous 
force with which they are written up. 

Yet it is very probable that to this nervous 
energy — which occasionally gives dramatic, 
but more often only theatrical effect to her 
style—she owes much of her popularity. 
The critic, however, will be apt to observe, 
that while this nervous power exceeds the 
ordinary feminine limit, it is still limited by 
feminine weakness, and can never be mis- 
taken for continuous masculine strength; 
and that the sensational climaxes are very 
likely the result of an inability to keep up 
the strain. The short, gasping, choking 
sentences, in which Miss Phelps indulges at 
these moments, lend some plausibility to 
such a criticism ; as though instead of reliev- 
ing her nerves by tears, she had sought relief 
in a burst of periods. It is singular that all 
of the affecting passages are indicated by 
what may be called the punctuation of femj- 
nine sensibility. 

It is possible that we attribute to weakness 


what may be only the exigencies of the short 
story. The short story must erid in some 
way ; and if it ends in highly wrought catas- 
trophe or climax, it is more likely to please 
magazine readers than if it vanished with a 
lingering flavor on the lips, as the best and 
most artistic stories are apt todo. We would 
like to give Miss Phelps the benefit of the 
doubt, if we did not find in her a dreadful 
disposition ‘‘to bear down hard’’—if we 
may quote a pet phrase of The Nation to 
express a common fault of good writers. In 
*«The Tenth of January’? Miss Phelps bears 
down very hard indeed. In this story we had 
followed ‘‘ Asenath’’ through her various 
troubles with tearful sympathy; but when- 
Miss Phelps piled the Pemberton Mills on 
the already humped back of the unfortunate 
girl, and deliberately roasted her alive, to 
slow music made by the victim, we dried 
our eyes, and looked on steadily. Ther- is 
a point at which human sympathy stops, 
and Miss Phelps had reached that point. 
It does not help matters that Miss Phelps has 
taken a real catastrophe —the Lawrence dis- 
aster—for her climax, if she mixes it with 
the unreal in such a way as to seemingly ex- 
aggerate both. It is this same unfortunate 
tendency which mars an otherwise perfect 
and original study of the trifling, but over- 
powering household trials of a young New 
England girl, in the sketch entitled ‘*Cal- 
ico”? —a study so truthful, tender, and qui- 
et; so honest in its sympathy, effective in its 
moral, and elaborate in its details, that it is 
with a feeling of exasperation that we en- 
counter such cheap sensational tricks as 
**Charley’s” putting her head on the rail- 
road track while contemplating suicide, or 
the thunderbolt that knocked her into the 
arms of her lover. Nothing can be more 
utterly gratuitous and distasteful to true art 
than such offenses; and, we fear, nothing 
more indicative of the second-rate artist. We 
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notice it less in her other sketches, which are 
generally pitched in a higher key, and, 
though interesting, are more consistently and 
equally overstrained. 

Miss Phelps has force, humor, and poetic 
feeling. The first and last are visible through- 
out the book ; the second is pleasantly shown 
in ‘*The Day of My Death,”’ and in the out- 
lining of ‘‘Moppett,’’ in ‘*Calico.’”” She 
only needs taste and restraint to make a per- 
manent reputation by them. 


A separate consideration of Zhe Gates 
Ajar, by the same author, is suggested 
rather by a distinctiveness of subject than by 
any distinctiveness of style; and, perhaps, 
by the fact that it is a later book. It is cer- 
tainly a more mature and elaborate perform- 
ance. While it preserves all the character- 
istic faults and virtues of Men, Women, 
and Ghosts, it is much more powerful in 
effect; and so long as there are death and 
bereavement in this world, and the necessity 
for books of consolation, it will have a per- 
manent, intrinsic value. The question of the 


heterodoxy or orthodoxy of its consolations 
will, we fear, have very little to do with 


its specific value as a consoler. Wounded 
hearts that find balm and healing in it, will 
not greatly care if it is not indorsed by the 
Faculty. There will, of course, be those, 
equally sincere, who always find a good deal 
of the heroism of self-sacrifice—not a bad thing 
for wounded hearts, by the way—in being 
told that their natural longings and affections 
are sinful, as there are constitutions that are 
still only moved by calomel and ipecac. It 
is not very long ago that water was carefully 
kept from fever patients. We may deplore 
the theory that inflicted this needless suffer- 
ing, but we can not but respect the conscien- 
tious invalid, who, with water within his 
reach, resisted the temptation. By which 
we mean simply to claim, in advance, for 
those who can not find consolation in Miss 
Phelps’ ‘‘reconstructed”’ heaven, an equal 
sympathy with those who can. 

In regard to heaven, we probably 4nxow as 
little of it as Miss Phelps does; and shall 
not commit the folly of opposing speculation 
with speculation. The person who first takes 
the trouble to define the indefinable, always 
has the advantage. That heaven, however, 
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is an abode of felicity, incompatible with our 
earthly conditions, is the general, vague belief 
of mankind. What constitutes the felicity, 
of course, differs with the taste and educa- 
tion; but the point of incompatibility has 
been generally, though vaguely admitted. 
Here, however, Miss Phelps takes a square 
issue. Perhaps it would not be entirely fair 
to her to say that she believes heaven to be a 
place where little boys find the balloons that 
they lose on earth, or where good girls like 
‘* Miss Clotildy ’’ are permitted to have a pia- 
no—for these she uses as illustrations ; but it 
would be no less unfair for us to look upon 
the Deacon’s iflea that heaven was a place to 
play upon a golden harp, (with which instru- 
ment, in a mundane sphere, he was unfamiliar) 
as the general belief of more orthodox folk. 
Indeed, Miss Phelps is probably as unrelia- 
ble in defining the belief of other people as 
she is of her own. We are most of us a 
good deal better or worse than our creeds ; 
and the few of us that do get into heaven 
will probably get there by reason of some- 
thing which we may never be able to state 
with theological accuracy. 

It is, perhaps, this very defect in logic 
which makes Zhe Gates Ajar a consola- 
tion to bereaved humanity. Reason grates 
harshly on the suffering sense ; logic can not 
‘make Death other than Death;’’ but the 
flow of tender womanly sympathy, and the 
instinctive analysis of sorrow which is so pe- 
culiarly feminine, soothe where the clearest 
statement of an after-life fails. And if Miss 
Phelps has, with womanly tact, worked up 
some half-truths into pleasantly delusive 
perspective, who shall blame her? If the 
weeping wife be consoled with the thought 
that her departed husband awaits her in 
heaven, to renew the vows and conjugal de- 
votion which were theirs on earth, why should 
we suggest to her that this fact would make 
a second marriage unpleasant? Women have, 
ere this, sincerely mourned a first husband, 
and as sincerely loved and wedded a second. 

In the narrative on which those specula- 
tions are strung, Miss Phelps exhibits a char- 
acteristic disregard for human life: burning 
up one woman whose husband holds opposite 
views, and killing her own friend and consoler 
by cancer for the sake of her corroborative tes- 
timony, in extremis. The victims are artisti- 
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cally, and even pathetically put out of the way 
—the description of ‘‘ Aunt Winifred’s’”’ death 
being very touching, and not greatly overdone 
— but we can not help thinking that there is 
something as grimly puritanical in this sort 
of ‘‘lesson”’ as in any of the harsh doctrines 
she opposes. Yet we must repeat, that the 
book is wholesome for its feminine sympa- 
thy, and for its recognition of that Abiding 
Love whose gates are ever ajar. 


MALBONE: AN OLpPpoRT ROMANCE. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 189. 

The admirers of Malbone—and we think 
the term will include most lovers of good 
literature —if they are not given to troub- 
ling themselves with such terms as ‘‘sub- 
jective’? and ‘‘objective,’? may perhaps 
overlook, in the easy charm of Mr. Higgin- 
son’s style, the subtler quality of his intel- 
lect. Usually, the American ‘social ’’ story 
was made up of men and women who were 
either exaggerated from the exterior side of 
their natures into palpable villains, visible 
saints, or pronounced heroes—and conse- 
quently such people as no one ever meets in 
society —or they were drawn in that insipid, 
unheroic attitude in which the most original 
of us appear, outwardly, to our friends and 
acquaintances. But Mr. Higginson seems to 
have recognized the fact that very ordinary 
people become interesting under analysis, 
and that motives are much more fascinating 
to the better class of romance-readers than 
actions ; and he has preferred rather to inter- 
est us with an analysis of the character of his 
hero, ‘‘ Malbone,”’ than by any of the ordina- 
ry cheap dramatic tricks of action. In brief, 
we actually have a hero, who—without being 
externally endowed beyond his species as we 
meet them in society; without doing any 
thing very extraordinary, or saying any thing 
extra-fine ; without being preternaturally he- 
roic, brilliant, wicked, gloomy, or eccentric, 
but being, in fact, a man whom we should 
vaguely call a good fellow—is really the 
central and exciting figure in a romance. 
One can easily conceive how, under such 
conditions, society may be made interesting, 
and even heroic; and how Mr. Higginson 
may fill his novels with the men who fill our 
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drawing -rooms, by simply picturing them 
from other than the drawing-room view- 
point. 

We do not mean to say that this view is 
entirely novel, even with American writers. 
Holmes and Hawthorne have both displayed 
rare skill in the dissection and analysis of 
motives; but Dr. Holmes’ dvamatis persone 
are always heroic in attitude, outward seem- 
ing, and action, and we at once recognize 
them as being a little larger than life—in 
fact, dramatis persone; Hawthorne, less anx- 
ious for external effect, preferred, however, 
a morbid subject for dissection, and his scal- 
pel was always devoted to disease and ab- 
normal growths. But Mr. Higginson, with 
‘*Malbone’s”’ ‘‘ multivalve heart,’’ really has 
something more common than the scien- 
tific term would denote, and does not find it 
necessary to exaggerate the outward aspect 
of his hero. It is satirical analysis applied to 
things within most men’s experience. This, if 
like any body’s else performance, perhaps re- 
sembles Thackeray’s—and Thackeray’s only. 

And yet, with the single exception of 
‘* Aunt Jane,’’ we should be inclined to look 
upon the other characters as failures to this 
ideal. ‘*Hope”’ is a kind of Yankee Pallas, 
avery abstract bit of American mythology— 
an idea, rather than a character—and one 
is not inclined to be hard on ‘‘ Malbone”’ for 
being faithless to such an abstract proposi- 
tion of a sweetheart as Mr. Higginson fur- 
nishes him in this idealized, New England 
school-mistress. She is so very superior to 
‘*Malbone” in moral power that we are not 
called upon to feel any deep sympathy 
for her when he is faithless ; and we always 
remember with gratification that she has her 
**mission’’ to fall back upon when man fails 
her. ‘Emilie’’ is more human—compared, 
at least, with this chrysolite—but still, she is 
of the ‘deeply passionate’’ nature that be- 
longs to the novelist’s ‘‘stock company.” 
In fact, we fail to find the female of the 
**Malbone”’ species among My. Higginson’s 
young women, or indeed any of those incon- 
sistent, bewildering creatures with whom 
one falls in love. ‘Blanche Ingleside ’’—for 
whom we confess to have conceived a repre- 
hensible attachment — comes nearer to ordi- 
nary humanity. But what, after all, are 
these girls—more or less angelic though 
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they be—to the sweet humorist who fills 
Aunt Jane’s’’ chair? What are ** Hope’s”’ 
morals, or ‘‘ Emilie’s”’ passion, to the playful 
philosophy, the kindly satire, the positive 
truth, that flow from the tripod of this humor- 
ous sibyl? And yet ‘Aunt Jane’’ is more 
thoroughly feminine than the young goddess- 
es who flit around her chair. Her positive- 
ness, her prejudices, her instincts, are wom- 
anly and lovable. Could not Mr. Higginson 
have kindled a natural warmth in those cold- 
limbed nymphs with ‘Aunt Jane’s’’ sacred 
vestal fire? Or was the character created in 
satiric contrast to the young women of to-day ? 
The dramatic climax of the story is, per- 
haps, inconsistent with the simple plot, and 
the general introspective character of the 
narrative. We can not help thinking that 
Mr. Higginson here sacrificed to the popu- 
lar demand for sensational effect that quiet 
strength and sustained repose in which he is 
much more natural and original. When 
sudden death or retributive catastrophe over- 
take the guilty in romance—which they 
rarely do in real life—the critic is generally 
justified in attributing it quite as often to a 
want of continuous strength of the part of 
the author as to an overwhelming sense of 
justice. We believe Mr. Higginson to be 
quite competent to carry out and continue 
the interest in character without this. cheap 
labor-saving climax; and we are the more sur- 
prised that he thus sacrifices what we believe 
to constitute his greatest strength—the power 
of sustained analysis and introspective detail. 
The style of A/a/bone is peculiarly charm- 
ing. There is a sedate gracefulness about 
it; a vein of reflection that is serene of- 
tener than it is really serious; a faint sug- 
gestion of irony even in its most formal atti- 
tudes; and a perfectly artistic and well bred 
ease and control of its movements, that per- 
mit a humorous antithesis of thought or play- 
ful turn of sentiment, without interruption to 
its musical flow and progress, or the labored 
effect of getting back again to propriety. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. By 


Mrs. J. J. Audubon. 
Putnam & Son. 1869. 


The average American knows little more 
of Audubon than that he was a Naturalist 


New York: J. P. 
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who executed some high-priced plates of 
birds, which are to be found in the book-racks 
of public libraries, but which only a few peo- 
ple are rich enough to privately possess. 
Some of the present generation may remem- 
ber to have read in the School Readers, de- 
scriptive passages from his journal; but of 
his trials, wanderings, struggles to earn a 
livelihood, and the fact that he was forty-six 
years old before his own and his wife’s earn- 
ings furnished him capital enough to take the 
first step toward publishing his drawings, they 
will now hear for the first time. 

It is eighteen years since he died. He 
was born in 1780, on his father’s plantation 
in Louisiana ; and his youth and middle age 
belong to a period of our history of which 
President Monroe, and Irving, and Allston, 
and Vanderlyn, are part. He was educated 
in France, where his taste for Ornithology 
first showed itself, to the dismay of his father, 
who was rich and eminently proper, and who 
—like the fathers of all geniuses— objected 
to these vagabond excursions of the embryo 
Naturalist. He returned, at stventeen, to 
his father’s estate near Philadelphia, where 
he led the life of a young country gentleman, 
hunting, fishing, going to balls, astonishing 
the country beaux by the latest Parisian ruf- 
fled shirts, pumps, and black satin breeches ; 
but not forgetting his drawing and bird-stuff- 
ing. After marrying Miss Bakewell, the 
daughter of a neighbor, and a descendant of 
the Peverils—of Feveril of the Peak ce- 
lebrity—his troubles began. He engaged in 
mercantile pursuits and failed, as geniuses 
are apt todo. While a merchant in Louis- 
ville, Wilson, the Naturalist, called at his 
store to get subscriptions for his American 
Ornithology. The two men, destined in af- 
ter-years to be serious professional rivals, had 
not heard of each other ; and when Audubon 
showed Wilson—who simply expected a sub- 
scription—drawings superior to his own, and 
specimens he had never heard of, his aston- 
ishment can well be imagined. But we can 
not as innocently account for his after-cold- 
ness and evident jealousy of Audubon. 

For twelve years he wandered in the West 
and South-west, getting a scanty living by 
portrait painting, teaching drawing, and 
finally, by teaching dancing. As a dancing- 
master, he seems to have been highly appre- 
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ciated at Bayou Sara; and the man who was 
pronounced by Baron Cuvier, as having rear- 
ed ‘‘the most splendid monuments which Art 
has erected in honor of Ornithology,’’ being 
once requested by his admiring pupils to dance 
to his own music, created the wildest enthu- 
siasm by the deftness of his pigeon - wings. 
Meanwhile, his brave apd devoted wife, as 
versatile and independent as himself, taught 
as a governess ; and their joint savings final- 
ly brought them to England, and nearer the 
prospects of fortune and the publication of 
his drawings. There was nothing but dis- 
couragement for him in America. The draw- 
ings were finally published in England, by 
subscription — noblemen generously assisting 
him— in a style unparalleled before. 

As an artist he was superior to Wilson; 
but his prose was not as good as his painting. 
His list of species was more complete, and 
his contributions to the science of Ornithology 
are ynsurpassed. In character he was boyish 
and enthusiastic, with some of Goldsmith’s 
simple vanity and impulsive weakness ; in 


person, fin¢ély formed and of handsome pres- 
ence—altogether, a remarkable figure in 
American history. 


BLACK ForeEsT VILLAGE Stories. By Ber- 
thold Auerbach. New York: Leypoldt & 


Holt. 1869. 
Although these stories were Auerbach’s 
first introduction to the German public thirty 
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years ago, and laid a foundation for his pres- 
ent reputation, they possess very few of the 
elements that would make them popular with 
the average American reader. As studies of 
German peasant life they are possibly faith- 
ful; but in the lives of coarse German peas- 
ants, faithfulness of detail at times does not 
make pleasant reading. There is an occa- 
sional vulgarity and coarseness, for which the 
translator is, perhaps, responsible ; but how 
nearly it is gratuitous with him we are un- 
able to state. Much of the life portrayed 
is like the German cuisine: too strong and 
rancid for delicate, unaccustomed stomachs, 
and requiring some practice to digest com- 
pletely. 

One fact regarding these stories it will be 
well to remember, in the present unaccount- 
able, and not altogether intelligent enthusi- 
asm for German romance. There is nothing 
in the volume that is better in a literary, ar- 
tistic, or dramatic sense than the average 
pictures of American village life, as portrayed 
in Godey’s or Feterson’s magazines, or the 
literary weeklies, and some that are not as 
interesting ; and there is not a single story 
that would probably be accepted by the con- 
ductor of any of our first-class magazines. 
The merely local coloring is no better, and 
not always as intelligent, as that given in 
ordinary books of travel with which most 
people are familiar. Any of T. S. Arthur’s 
sketches, translated into German, would 
make a better equivalent. 











